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THE FERRYMAN OF 

By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Author of "At the South Pole," etc. etc. 






CHAPTER I, 

The Protestant Lovers— A Rival— Diedrich finds his Footsteps dogged- 
Finds a Friend in the Ferryman—Threatened with the Inquisition 
—■FUes to Sea. 

OT far from the broad 
and slow-flowing river 
Meuse stands the town of 
Brill, FlanderSj in which 
it is found, formed at the 
period to which we refer a 
province of the dominions 

to Philip of 
Spain. It was ruled with 
no very paternal hand bj 
the Duke of Alva, who 
resided chiefly at Brussels. 
He had been employed for 
several years in burning, 
ting off the heads of his 
them in a variety of 




dns*. drownin 



'OJ 



lovin; 
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ways, in order to make them dutiful children of the 

Church of Rome, and of his master, Philip. Not 
with gi'eat success, for they still hated, with an 
unalterable deadly hatred, both one and the other. 
Brill at that time was not a populous city, nor did 
it possess much commercial importance ; but it was 
well walled and fortified, however, and had a most 
commodious port. The inhabitants were peaceable, well- 
disposed people, who thought as much of themselves as 
the citizens of other cities of similar importance are apt 
to do. Among them was a young merchant— Diedrich 
Meghem. He had made several voyages of adventure, 
and was well accustomed to a seafaring life. Now 
prosperous, and hoping to become wealthy, lie was about 
to settle down as a steady citizen on shore, with the 
expectation of some day, perhaps, becoming burgomaster 
of his native city. Diedrich, as young men are apt to do, 
looked about for a wife to share his good fortune, and 
had fixed his afiections on Gretchen Hopper, a fair and 
very lovely girl, the daughter of a flourishing merchant. 
Ho2>2>er was supposed to be the possessor of considerable 
wealth — a dangerous distinction in those days. Duke 
Alva heard of the merchant Hopper's reputed wealth, 
and had made a note to take an early opportunity 
of relieving him of a portion if not the whole of it. 

r 

Hopj^er was known to hold the reformed principles, and 
though he was careful not to intrude his opinions in 
public, the duke's advisers suggested that there would be 
no difficulty in bringing up an accusation of heresy 
against him. Diedrich was an ai'dent Protestant. His 
eye had long been fixed on William of Orange as the 
person best able to lift his country out o? the present 
depressed condition in which she groaned- 
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Gretchen was a quiet, gentle girl, and she also held to 
the opinions of her father and her lover, in spite of her 
gentleness, with a determination in no way inferior to 
theirs. Gretchen .soon found out that the honest, generous- 
hearted Diedrich lo^'ed her, and not long after this dis- 
coveiy she acknowledged to luni that he possessed her 
entire heart. She had, however, other admirers, from 
whom she might have chosen a husband of a nobler 
family and of greater wealth than Diedrich. Among 
other pretenders to her hand was Caspar Gaill, a Fleming 
of good family, who, however, held to the Romish faith 

and supported the government of Alva. The merchant 
Hopper had a great regard for Diedrich, and was well 
pleased to find that he wished to become his daughter's 
husband. He at once acce2>ted him as a son-indaw, and 
gave the young couple his blessing. 

*' The times are not propitious for marriage, however," 
he observed. *' Matters may mend ; they can scarcely 
grow worse. Gretchen is young, and can wait a little. 
You must have patience, then, my good friend Diedrich." 

Gretchen and her lover passed many pleasant evenings 
together, though it was considered prudent not to make 
their intended marriage public. One, however, had 
watched Diedrich's constant visits to the house, and his 
heart burned with jealousy. 

One evening Diedrich was returning to his home, 
when, looking over his shoulder on heaving footsteps, he 
discovered that he was followed, ^yhen he walked faster, 
the stranger proceeded also at the same rate ; when he 
stopped, the stranger stopped j when he went at a slow 
pace, the stranger slackened his speed. At length, pass- 
ing a shrine at the corner of a street, before which a 
bright lamp was kept burning, Diedrich turned sharply 
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round, and found himself standing face to face with the 
pei'son who had been following him. 

" What object have you in dodging my stej)s 1 " asked 
Diedrich, placing his hand on his sword I'eady to draw. 

"As you ask me a question, I will put another to 
you/* said the stranger, also drawing his sword half out 
of the scabbard. "For what purpose do you visit the 
house where you have been passing the evening ] " 

"You put a question to which I positively refus'e to 
reply to any one, and still less to you, Caspar Gaill, for I 
know you well," answered Diediich, still further 
drawing out his sword. 

" Then I refuse to answer the question you put to 
me," said Caspar. "We understand each other, and you 
may know me henceforth as your enemy." 

" A matter of very little consequence," answered 
Diedrich, in a scornful tone. 

The yoTxng men parted, but from that day forward 
Diedrich was aware that his footsteps were constantly 
followed when he went abroad, especially on the Sabbath, 
when he was accustomed to attend the meetings of the 
Protestants held in the city. Still he was too proud and 
too fearless to alter his mode of proceeding on this 
account. At night often he saw in the distance a dim 
figure following him, but which, when he turned round, 
invariably disappeared. 

On one occasion he resolved to pursue the spy, and 
pvmish him severely if he could overtake him. Scarcely 
had he left his home when he observed a figure as usual 
like a distant shadow coming after him. He walked on 
for some way, as if indifferent to the circumstance, by 
gentle degrees slackening his pace, till, as he supposed, 
his pursuer had approached nearer than usual. He then 
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suddenly turned round, and, darting forward, was close 
up to the man Lefore the latter made any attempt to 

escape. 

" Why, Diedrich Meghem, you seem to be in a 
desperate liurry tliis evening," said a voice lie thought he 
recollected. 

" What, Peter Kopplestock, are you my secret 
pursuer 1 " he asked, in a tone of surprise. 

"It may be so, but I may be your guardian angel," 
answered the person thus addressed, in a low voice. 
*'I have been wishing to see you without witnesses 
for some days past, and now the matter brooks of no 
delay." 

" Come to my house, then," said Diedricli ; " we can 
speak there without fear of interruption." 

"That's the very place it will not be wise for me to 
go to," said Peter ] " if I go there I shall be observed. 
Do you come to my house. You will find a porch a little 
to the right of it. Slip in there and remain quiet for a 
few minutes. Should you be followed at the time, your 
pursuer will pass by and lose sight of you. Come in an 
hour hence. It will be dangerous to put off the visit till 
to-morrow. " 

Diedrich followed the advice of his friend. He had 
known Peter Kopplestock from his earliest days. Peter 
was of no very exalted rank, but he had numerous friends 
who, not without reason, put confidence in him. His 
chief occupation was that of a ferryman plying across the 
river Meuse. He also visited the ships which apjieared 
at the mouth of the river when unable for want of wind 
to come up to the town, and took provisions off to them, 
and brought messages on shore. Peter Kopplestock took 
an especial interest in Diedrich; Diedrich had always 
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been his generous employer, and was now going to marry 
his niece. 

The wealthy merchant Hopper had once been a 
humble clerk, and he then had married the very beautiful 
sister of Peter the ferryman. She had died, and her 
young daughter had been educated as well as any young 
lady in the land. Diedrich was well aware of the 
relationship, and it increased the confidence he felt in 
Peter, who was also of his own way of thinking — indeed, 
a more thorough Protestant could not have been found. 

Diedrich found his way, at the hour appointed, to 
Peter Kopplestock's cottage down by the river-side. He 
saw, when leaving his own house, the usual figure 
following him, but he hoped, by hiding himself as Peter 
had advised him to do, to escape from his pursuer. The 
cottage door was ajar. He pushed it open and entered. 
Peter welcom.ed him cordially. 

*' I have sad news for you, my friend," said the ferry- 
man. " You have been denounced to the Inquisition as 
a heretic, and your enemies have resolved to take your 
life. Among them you may reckon Caspar Gaill. He 
thinks that by getting rid of you he may win the hand of 
my fair niece." 

" How do you know that 1 " asked Diedrich. 

"He told me so himself," said the ferryman. "He 
is not aware of our connection, and he takes me to be a 
Pomanist. He confides to me his love for Gretchen, 
if such a fellow has a heart to love, and, in case she 
should continue to refuse his hand, he engaged me to 
assist him in carrying her off. A pretty proceeding that 
would be. However, I did not decline his offer, but told 
him that I was very sure he was premature in executing 
his plan j that he must wait patiently, and that by-and-by, 
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should the young lady continue obdurate, he might put it 
into execution." 

*' But what do you advise me to do?" asked Diedrich. 
*' I cannot leave Gretchen — I cannot leave my business 
to ntin and destruction ; I would rather remain and 
brave the worst." 

" Tell me, have any of those who have been denounced 
to the Inquisition escaped from their fangs ^" said Peter. 
** I trow not ; then how do you hope to escape death if you 
remain ? Take my advice, my friend ; fly while you can, 
before your wings are clipped. It is a hard thing, I 
know, for you to leave the girl you love, and it's cruel to 
neglect a flourishing business which is affording you a 
handsome income. But you need not lead a life of indo- 
lence. You wear a sword, and you have an arm to wield 
it. You would be welcomed by those bold rovers of the 
sea, the 'water beggars.^ If you offer your assistance to 
William de la Marck, he will gladly accept it. It would 
be a eflorious thins: to assist in liberatini? your country, 
and the only aid we can hope for is from the ocean. On 
shore we cannot withstand the cruel Spaniards, but at 
sea we may compete with them successfully." 

Diedrich sat silent for some time. 

"You cast down my hopes just now, but you have 
again raised them," he exclaimed. '* I will go and con- 
sult Gretchen. If she urges me to go, I will follow your 
advice ; I am sure that she will remain true to me till I 
return. " 

" I wish that I could persuade you to go off at once," 
said Peter ; " your enemies are vigilant, and determined 
on your destniction, and any moment you may find your- 
self in their power." 

Diedrich promised to be cautious, and to keep as 
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much as possible witliin the house during the next day, 
wliile he would make all the preparation in his power 
for his speedy departure, should Gretchen approve of his 
intention. 

Peter told him that there was a vessel down the river 
on the point of sailing. He was acquainted with the 
captain, who was a warm partisan of the Prince of 
Orange, and would do his utmost to pi'otect him should 
he go on board. 

Diedrich Megliem was a brave man, but the Inquisi- 
tion, he knew too well, was not an institution to be trifled 
with. Poor Gretchen was overwhelmed with grief when 
she heard of the dangerous position in which Diedrich was 
placed. She urged him to fly without delay, promising 
again and again to be faithful to him, and to welcome 
him as a husband whenever he should return. The 
merchant Hopper also advised him to leave the country. 
Diedrich Meghem had made all the arrangements possible 
with his head clerk and manager, and was still writing 
busily at his own house, having packed up such articles 
as he desired to take with him, when Peter Kopplestock 
hurried into his room. 

" It's time for you to be off at once, my friend," he 
exclaimed ; " this very night the Inquisitors' officers will 
visit your house, and if they find you, will carry you off 
to an imprisonment from wliich, with life, you will never 
escape. Here, I have brought this large Spanish cloak ; 
throw it over your shoulders and follow me. Your 
portmanteau and bags I will take cai'e of." 

It was already too dark to distinguish people in the 
streets. Peter led the way down to the river, Diedrich 
following him. They were quickly on board the ferry- 
boat, but Peter, instead of pulling over to the other bank 
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of the river, rowed down the stream as fast as his arms 

Diedrich stepped on board the 



could urge on the boat. 



vessel, where he was welcomed cordially bj the skipper. 
Peter threw his portmanteau and bag« over the bulwarks, 
and giving him his blessing, pulled back to the town. 





CHAPTEK II. 

An unwelcome Suitor— Gretchen refuses to accept Caspar Gaill- 
Caspar plots with Father Quisada to betray the Prot^tanta- 
The Monk's Treachery. 




|V_J 





was 
in the parlour of her 
father's house, busily em- 
ployed in tapestry work — 

the constant occupation of 
young ladies in those days, 
as at present. The mer- 
chant Hopper came in; care 
and thought sat on his brow. 
His daughter affectionately 
inquu'cd the cause of his 
anxiety. 

" I cannot tell you, my 
child," he answered. " It is enough to know that so 
many of my friends, in various parts of our unhappy 
land, have been put to death by fire, and sword, 
and drowning, through the mandates of the tyrant 
Alva, and who knows what may be our fate in this 
city 1 Hitherto we have escaped, but the . priests 
are busy, and are even now trying to ferret out 
the Protestants. I am thankful that our friend 
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Dieclricli escaped \ he would certainly otherwise have 
been seized." 

" Oh^ Father ! I wish you would try and escape too/' 
said Gretchen ; " I will accompany you. We can go 
to England, that land of liberty. If you cannot take 
any of your wealth with you, I will labour for you there. 
Surely we shall find friends there, and need not have any 
fear of starving." 

Their conversation was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, and Caspar Gaill was announced. Both the 
merchant and his daughter received him coldly. He 
came dressed in gay attire, and seemed to consider 
himself in the light of a favoured suitor. Now he spoke 
to Gretchen, now he turned to her fatlxer. Again he 
turned to the young lady, and Tirged lier to promise to 
be his. 

"You know not the danger to which you are ex- 
posed," he observed. "As the wife of a well-known 
Catholic you will be safe, and I may be able to protect 
your father. At present he is in great peril. I do not 
hesitate to tell him so." 

The merchant, thanking Caspar for his ofi'er, assured 
him that he would not bias his daughter. 

"My being in \>byA must Diot compel her to give her 
hand where she cannot also bestow her heart. You will 
not take amiss what I have said, as it arises from no 
personal ill-feeling towards you." 

In vain Caspar pleaded his cause, and at length, with 
a frown on his brow, and an angry glance in his eye, 
although honeyed words were on his lips, he took his 

departure. 

Caspar Gaill left the house of the merchant Hopper 
in no enviable mood. He took his way through the 
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street till ]ie reached the door of a certain religious house 
or monastery, as it was called, and inquired for a Father 
Quixada. He was shown into a cell inhabited by a 
Spanish monk who acted as liis father confessor. 

r 

*^ How fares your suit with the pretty Gretchcn, my 
son 1 " asked the father, who at the same time, however, 
had observed Caspar's angry look. 

The young man shook his head, and replied briefly 
that he had been refused. 

" Xo hope 1 " asked the father. 

" ]S[one," answered Caspar. 

**You would have a better chance if the merchant 
was out of the way," oljserved the priest. 

" Yery likely, but ho is cautious. It may be no easy 
matter to get rid of him," answered Caspar. 

" Follow my advice, my son, and it can be managed. 
You have strong suspicious that he is a Protestant, 
Pretend that you have given up his daughter, but that 
you desire to be instructed in the new faith. In a short 
time he will trust 3^ou, and if he attends any place of 
meeting where the Protestants meet, you can introduce 
me among them. I can disguise myself so that they 
shall not know me, and I may then not only mark him, 
but all others who may be present, and inform against 
them as may be most convenient." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Caspar professes the Protestant Faith— Attends a Meeting —Effect o*. 

the Gospel on Caspar-— Caspar, however, keeps his Engagement 

with Father Quixada -Doubts and ITears— The Monk attends the 

next Meeting, and notes all present— Caspar's Remoi'se— The Spy 
again in the little Company— Caspar warns the intended Victims 

—Too late— Father and Daughter in the hands of the inquisition 
—Condemned— Caspar despairs of the Result of his Work— Con- 
sults the Ferryman— But new Plans fail. 
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and he must act the part 
of a spy and a hypocrite to 
cany it out ; but as it was 

him by his 



proposed 
father 
the 
oufifht 



to 




he came 



conclusion 
not to 



that 




to 

he 

about it. 

The merchant Hopper 

was surprised a few days 

after this to I'eceive a visit 
from Caspar GailL The youxig man told him that he 
had abandoned all hopes of winning his daughter's 
hand ; indeed, he thought of quitting the country. He 
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confessed that he had of late taken every oj^portunitj of 
examining the new doctrines, and that he was acquainted 
enough with them to make him desire to go to England, 
where he might study them more freely, and with greater 
safety, *^ I know not what your opinions may be, Mr. 
Hopper, but I am very sure that you will not mention 
mine to anv one else." 

The merchant was generally cautious, but the young 
man's apparent frankness threw him greatly off his 
guard. Caspar, urged on by Father Quixada, 2)ersevez*ed, 
and at length fully persuaded the merchant Hopi^er tha.. 
he was a convert to the Protestant faith. A private 
meeting of Protestants was to take place, and Caspar 
entreated that he might be allowed to be present. The 
merchant no longer hesitated. At the meeting prayers 
were offered up, hymns sung, and the simple Gospel 
plainly put before those j^-esent. The young man 
listened attentively in sj^ite of himself. He there 
learned that all men are sinners and justly condemned ; 
that '* God so loved the world that He gave His only-be- 
gotten Son " to suffer instead of sinful man, and to save 
him from the result of that determination. He heard 
that "the JHst shall live by faith," not by any works, not 
by any good deeds that they can do, not by any forms 
and ceremonies to which they may adhere, but simply 
trusting to the blood shed for them on Calvaiy, to the 
perfect and complete sacrifice ofiered up by Christ for 
them. He there learned that Jesus Christ had become 
sinful man's sin-bearer; that He had fulfilled the obedience 
which man had neglected to fulfil ; that He came to save 
sinners, to lift the weary and heart-bi-oken, the wretched 
and the penitent, out of their miserable state ; that man 
is saved simply by turning away from his sins, from his 
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idolatries, from the thoughtless course he may have 
hitherto followed, and looking trustfully, believingly, 
on Jesus crucified for him. The young man went away 
from the meeting with new thoughts, but with an un- 
changed heart. He had promised to go immediately to 
Father Quixada, and he fulfilled his j^i'omise, though not 
without doubt and hesitation. 

" You have done well," said the father. '^ Let me once 
get among these peoj^le, and I wDl put a stop to their 
preaching, while you may make sure of winning pretty 
Gretchen for your wife, and perchance come in for a 
share of tlie merchant's property, wliich I may secure 
for you. 

There was to be another meeting the following night. 
Caspar passed the interval in a state of doubt and agita- 
tion. He had promised to introduce the father, who, 
disguised as a German merchant just arrived from the 
South, was eager to be present. Often the young man 
thought he would try and persuade the father not to 
go, then that he would positively refuse to introduce 
him. He had, however, already given him so much 
information that he would have had no difficulty in 
finding his way to the place of meeting by himself. 
Still, Caspar might acknowledge his own treacherous 
intentions and warn the Protestants of the spy who was 
about to be in their midst. The cunning priest soon dis- 
covered his perplexity, and used every argument to in- 
duce him to be satisfied that he was doing the right 
thing. Caspar was over-persuaded, but not convinced. 

The evening came, the meeting took place, and the 
German merchant was received as a Christian brother 
by those present. He noted them all, old men, young 
men, and women of various ranks. 
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Father Quixada heard the same truths which had 
been listened to hj Caspar Gaill, biit they fell on ground 
of a different character. He went away utterly regard- 
less of them. He had now, not only the merchant 
Hopper, but several other influential and wealthy citi- 
zens in his power. He wished, howeverj to get more 
into his net, and hearing that in a day or two another 
meeting would take place, at which several other persons 
would attend, he laid his plans accordingly. *'I shall 
have a good haul by that time," he thought to himself 

Caspar Gaill had in the meantime been seized with 
remorse. He had betrayed the man who had trusted 
him, the father of one whom he wished to make his 
bride ; still he dared net waim them. The friar, he well 
knew, had his eye upon him. He knew too completely 
the secrets of his heart, and he felt sure that should he 
attempt to defeat Father Quixada's projects, he himself 
would be the first victim of his vengeance. 

At the intended meeting, not only the merchant 
Hopjoer, but his fair daughter Gretchen was present. 
Casj^ar Gaill came also, but how different were his 
thoughts to those he had entertained when first he 
entered that hall ! 

He kept looking anxiously round, hoping that the 
German merchant might not appear. His heart sank, 
however, when, just before the sermon began, the seeming 
merchant appeared, and was, to human eye, the most 
devout of all the congregation. No one joined more 
heartily in the hymns of Marot ', no one seemed to hang 
more earnestly on the words of the speaker. Again were 
the glorious truths of the Gospel put forth in simple 
language. Though the merchant's eyes were fixed on 
the speaker, and his countenance beamed with intelli- 
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gence, his thoughts were far away, occupied in a ]>hin 
for capturing the whole of those who Avere engaged in 
worship round him. His quick eye, too, Avas noting all 
Avho were present. He marked the fair Gretchen, and 
knew her at once from being Avith her father. 

''Caspar has not chosen ill, so far as eye is concerned," 
he said to himself "No Avonder he raA^es about the little 

maiden. He need no longer liaA-e any fears about 
Avinning her ; she may not loA-e him, but surely she 
Avill rather become his bride than be sent to the stake, 
FcAV girls Avould prefer burning, or droAvning, or hanging, 
to a young and gallant husl)and. Cas])ar is aa^ ell-favoured, 
she Avill not refuse him ; we Aviil giA'e her the choice." 

The meeting Avas brought to a conclusion. Father 
Quixada left the hall Avith the rest, and after making 
seA^eral turns and tAvists so as to escape observation, he 
took his Avay to the house where a newly-arrived bishop 
lodged, sent from Brussels to look into the religious con- 
dition of Brill. The bishop and Father Quixada Avere of 
kindred spirit. The former held an important office in 
the Holy Inquisition, and felt no compunction, but on the 
contrary, considerable satisfaction, at sending a dozen 
of his felloAV-creatures to suffer death by drowning, or 
burning, because they might differ from him on a few 
theological points. Father Quixada explained the plan 
lie had adopted, and receiA^ed the warm approval oi his 
superior. 

It Avas late at night. The fair Gretchen Avas about 
to retire to her room. The merchant had been engaged 
at his books and accounts. He had been collecting such 
property as he could put into a portable form, and had 
made up his mind to leave Brill forthA\'ith for England. 
He had communicated his intentions to Peter Kopple- 
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stock, who highly approved of them, and had engaged to 

put him on board a vessel the following moi'ning by 

daybreak. There was a knock at the door. Tlie merchant 

himself, attended by Barbara the housekeeper, went with 

a light to oj^en it. A figure wraj^ped in a cloak was 

standing there. 

"Admit me for a moment," said the stranger. "I 

come to warn you of danger." 

He entered, and the light held by Barbara fell on the 
features of Caspar Gaill. 

" I come to entreat you to fly immediately. Even 
now I may be too late. The officers of the Inquisition 
are already proceeding through the city, to capture 
certain suspected persons. You are among them. I 
dare not wait another moment; no mercy would be shown 
me if I was discovered." 

The unhappy young man spoke in a low, trembling 
voice. Tears were in his eyes ; he was pale as death. 

Again he hastened foi-th. He had not dared to 
confess the whole truth. The merchant closed the door, 
and proceeded with yet greater speed with his pre- 
parations. He sent Barbara to Gretclien's room to tell 

her to prepare for flight. Diiring the housekeeper's 
absence there was another knock at the door. It was 
re2:»eated with far greater violence when those without 
found that it was not opened. After the warning lie 
had received, the mercliant guessed too well who were 
his visitors. He hastily concealed the property he was 
about to carry oif, and the other articles he had prepared 
for his departure. He then sent Barbara to the door, 
who, wdth unwilling hands, began slowly to withdraw 
the bolts. 

*'\yhat is the matter]" she asked; "what are you 
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in such a huiTV fori Why do you thus disturb quiet 
citizens from their early rest ? " 

So nervous ^Yas slie, however, that she could scarcely 
continue her interroarations. At lenijth the last bolt was 
withdraw^n, and a party in dark cloaks and masks were 
seen at tJie door. 

"Where are your master and his daughter]" asked 
one of them ; " they must accompany us forthwith." 

" My master and his daughter ! " asked Barbara, 
*' what can you want with them at this hour of the 
night 1 " 

"They must come to the Holy Office, to answ^er 
certain questions," answered the speaker. "Lead the 
way." 

"But if the door is opened the light will be blown 
out, and you will bo unable to follow me." 

Her great aim was to delay as long as possible^ in the 
hope that by some means her master and Gretchen might 
make their escape by the back of the house. She was 
greatly in hope that the light would blow out, that she 
might thus have an excuse for a longer delay. 

" Come — come ! no fooling, mistress ! " exclaimed the 
officer. " Lead on, or we must find the way by ourselves." 

On this, Barbara proceeded up tlie bi^oad steps to th 
floor above. Two or three men, however, kept watch 
below. In vain were all her precautions. In the usual 
sitting room, quietly seated at a table, were Gretchen 
and her father. They rose as the officers of the Inqui- 
sition entered, and the merchant asked them what they 
wanted. The officer repeated what he had said to 
Barbara. 

"We must obey," said the merchant; "we have no 
power to resist." 
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Instantly the father and daughter were surrounded, 
and carried off separately. Poor Barbai-a wrung her 
hands in terror as she saw them depart. They were 
carried along to the prison in which those accused by the 
Inquisition were confined. Brill had for some time been 
free from such visitations, but the presence of Alva at 
Brussels had stirred up the authorities, and victims were 
sought for throughout every town in Flanders. 

They were not allowed to langidsh long in prison 
before their trial took place. It was very short, for they 
did not deny the accusations brought agamst them. 
They refused to acknowledge that the elements of bread 
and wine were really the body and blood of Christ. 

" Christ is in heaven," answered the. merchant Hopper, 
" at the right hand of God ; He cannot be on earth at the 
same time. I don't believe that sinful man, by a few 
words, would have the poAver of changing bread and wine 
into flesh and blood. If there was a change, our sense 
would give us evidence of that change. The bread 
remains bread, and the Avine, Avine. But more than this, 
I see no authority in Scripture for this belief. Christ 
told us to take bread and Avine in remembrance of the 
last supper He took Avitli His disciples on earth, or rather, 
of the great sacrifice Avhich He Avas about to offer up, the 
last, the only one Avhicli God Avould ever accept, all 
previous ones being types of this ; promising us the same 
support to our spiritual nature that the bread and wine 
gives to our physical nature. He often speaks of Himself 
as a door, as a rock, as a corner-stone of a building. In 
the same way He speaks of His flesh and blood. He in- 
tends us to understand that Ave are spiritually to feed on 
Him, that is to say, to trust on His sacrifice, His blood 
shed for us." 
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" Tills is heresy ! You need say no more," said the 
judge. "And your daughter tliere, what does she say 

to these things 1 " 

*' I agree with my father," answered Gretchen, finnly. 
"I believe that the just shall live by faith ; that 2ieither 
our works nor our obedience to the Chui^h of Home will 
help in any way to save us. Christ has accomplished 
that great and glorious work, and only requires us to 
take hold of it by faith." 

'^ Enough — enough ! " exclaimed the Inquisitor, 
stamping; "you have condemned yourself by your 
own words. We need no other witnesses, though we 
can prove that you and others were present at heretical 
meetings. That circumstance alone was sufficient to con- 
demn you to death. We may aiFord you a few days 
for consideration and repentance. If you will recant 
your errors, you may receive a more merciful sentence, 
but if not, you, Andrew Hopper, are condemned to be 
burned alive ; and you, Gretchen Hopper, to be drowned 
in a tank at the place of execution." 

Several other persons were brought up before tlie 
Inquisitors, the greater number of whom were condemned 
to death. Andrew Hopper's property was confiscated to 
the use of the state, or in other words, to assist Duke 
Alva in riveting yet more firmly his yoke upon the necks 
of their countiymen. Both Andrew Hopper and Gretchen 
Hopper bore their fate with firmness and resignation. 
The chief regret of his daughter was that she was sepa- 
rated from her father. She longed to be with him that 
she might comfort and support him. Her thoughts, too, 
occasionally went back to her lover Diedrich. Where 
was he all the time ■? Alas ! she would never see him 
again in this world, but she prayed that he might remain 
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firm to the truth, and meet her in a more glorious state 
of existence. 

When Caspar Gaill found what had taken place, he 
was in despair. He felt inclined to throw himself into 
the Meuse, and there end his life. He accused liimself, 
very justly, of having caused the destruction of one he 
professed to love. 

Might he yet do anything to save Gretchen *? She 
might, perhaps, be got off, though it was not likely that 
her father would be allowed to escape. At first he 
thought of trying to get Father Quixada to j^lead for 
Gretchen, but he shuddered when he remembei-ed the 
character of the man, and felt that even should the 
priest get her off, her condition would possibly not be 
improved. At last he bethought himself of consulting 
Peter Kopplestock. He had already told him of his 
love for Gretchen, he might j^ossibly induce the ferry- 
man to assist in her escape — no easy task, however, 
and one full of perils. Peter had not before heard of the 
seizure of the merchant Hopper and his daughter. He was 
naturally indignant in the extreme against all concerned. 

" We must be cautious, however," he said at length, 
recovering his calmness. " I tell you, however, Caspar 
Gaill, I believe you have had something to do with it. 
You may be sorry now when it is too late. However, 
you must now exert yourself. Your father and the 
Bishop of Mons are old friends. You must endeavour 
to get the execution of these people deferred for a few 
days. That will give me more time to devise a scheme 
for their escape. A little bribery will probably have con- 
siderable effect. You have plenty of wealth, expend it 
liberally in this cause ; you may thus somewhat repair 
the harm you have done." 
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Caspar promised to follow the advice of Peter, de- 
claring that he would spend every guilder he possessed 
to aid his object. Day after day passed by, the accused 
refused to recant, and the Inquisitor declared that he 
could not " longer delay affording the true Catholics in 
the place the pleasure of seeing their Protestant fellow- 
citizens committed to the flames." 

Caspar bribed liberally as he promised, but though 
his money was taken there was no good result. At 
length the day arrived when the executions were to take 
place. 

casks of water. Below, on the solid ground, stakes with 
chains were driven into the ground j while near the 
gibbet was a post with a chain in which those who were 
to be mercifully strangled before being thrown into the 
flames were to be placed. It was a fearful-looking 

—fearful from its very simplicity. There was 



A stage was erected with a gibbet on it and huge 




no parade nor decoration, nothing to conceal the naked 
horror of the work. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

Tfee Beggars of the Sea— Peter cherislies new hopes— Peter is sent as 
an Envoy from the Rovers— The Executions are suspended, and 
Caspar sent to treat with the Beggars— Caspar resigns Gretchen 
to Diedrich— The Beggars of the Sea attack BiHl— Diedrich visits 
the Inquisition— Father Quixada attempts to keep his Prisoners, 
but is defeated— Brill is captured by the Protestants— and becomes 
the Cradle of the Dutch Republic. 

ETEE KOPPLE- 

STOCK was in de- 
spair. He had iii vain 
attempted to obtain an inter- 
view with his young niece, 
or to send her any message. 
The prisoners were so strictly 
watched that he was unable 
even to send her a message. 
Her death and that of her 
worthy father seemed sealed. 
Peter in despair returned 
to his post ; it was time for 
him to be ready to ferry pas- 
He had taken one party across, 
and was returning once more to Brill, when down the river 
a fleet of several large vessels was seen standing up 
towards the town. Peter watched them with interest 



sengers across the river. 
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That tliey were not merchant vessels, he was well a"ware. 
They were not Spanish ships either. He came to the 
conclusion, therefore, that they must be the Beggars of 
the Sea. Concealing his own feelings, he informed his 
passengers, who wished to know his opinions. They 
were the poAverful fleet of those redoubted rovers, and 
there could be little doubt that they had come up to 
attack Brill. By the time he had fully woi'ked upon 
the fears of his passengers, they arrived at the landing- 
place on the side of the city. Instantly the whole party 
rushed up towards the town, spreading the alarming 

information they had received. He told them also that 
for their sakes he would venture down the river, and 
try and ascertain more particulars. Some urged him not 
to run so great a risk. He laughingly answered that it 
mattered little, that they could but hang him if he was 

cauglit, and that many an honest man was every day 
suffering a worse fate than that, thanks to the Duke of 
Alva. 

Peter rowed away down the riA'cr as hard as he 
could urge on Lis boat. As he approached the fleet he 
was more convinced than ever that lie was riglit. The 
first vessel he hailed was commanded, he was told, by 
AYilliam de Blois, Seigneur of Tresloug, a noble whose 
brother had been executed by the Duke of Alva, and 
who had himself fought by the side of Count Louis at 
Yemmingen, where he was desperately Avounded. 

Kopplestoek Avas an old acquaintance of his, and was 
immediately recognised. Treslong welcomed him "warmly; 
he was the very man he wished to meet. Peter, nothing 
loth, communicated at once the events going fonvard in 
the city, and urged an immediate attack. Here was a 
means, he hoped, of saving his friends. 
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" Depend upon it we are not anxious to delay, for 
the honest truth is, we have scarcely a piece of biscuit 
or a lump of cheese remaining on board any of the ships 
in the fleet. Our fellows are literally starving, and land 
we must, somewhere or othei^, and forage for food. How- 
ever, come, my friend, we will go on boai'd the admiral's 
ship, and hear what ho says to the proposal of an im- 
mediate attack." 

Treslong, getting into Peter's boat, proceeded forth- 
with to the ship of Admiral De la Marck. The first 
person Peter caught sight of on board was Diedrich 
Meolicm. Even Peter thonirht he had never seen a 
wilder set of ruffians than the crew of the fiag-sliip, but 
they were all far surpassed by the admiral himself. His 
hair was loni^ and siiai;-£jv, his beard hung down o^'er his 
chest, joined by his whiskers, pendant from his cheeks, 

while his huge moustache projected out far on either side. 
He was in no ways loth to attack the place. " I^Iy 
jolly Beggars will soon make themselves masters of the 
town," he observed ; '* but as you wish it, Treslong, wo 
will see what diplomacy will do first. AVho will take a 
message to the magistrates of the city % '^ 

'^ Our worthy friend Peter Kopplestock will do so," 
observed Treslong. " Here, take my ring ; it will 
accredit you as our envoy. If the town will surrender, 
we promise to treat all the inhabitants with consideration 
and tenderness ; if not, they must take the conse- 
quences," 

Peter, receiving farther directions, jumped into his 

boat, and huiried back towards the town. 

The hour for the execution of the condenuied heretics 
was approaching. If he could work upon the fears of 
the Inquisitor, they might yet be saved. 
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Wliile Peter is rowing with all liis niiglit up towards 
Brill, tlie sudden appearance of the slaps of the Sea- 
beggars must be accounted for. The fleet of De la 
Marck had been lying for some time in different ports in 
the south of England, sallying forth occasionally and 
making prizes of Spanish ships. It was the policy of 
Queen Elizabeth and her Government at this time to 

remain at peace ; and the Duke of Alva's commissioners 
had been urging on her that the continued countenance 
afforded by the Englisli to the Beggars of the Sea must 
inevitably lead to a war with Spain. Towards the end 
of Marcli, therefore, De la Marck received a peremptory 
order from Elizabeth to quit the shores of England, while 
her subjects were forbidden to supply them with meat, 
bread, beer, or any other necessaries. The rover fleet 
set sail, therefore, from Dover, on one of the last days in 
IMarch, Avith scarcely any provisions on board. They 
stood over, accordingly, towards the coast of Zealand ; 
and finally entered, as has been described, the river 

Meuse. 

Peter quickly reached the town, and pushed through 
the crowd of inhabitants, who came round him, asking 
him all sorts of questions, to none of which he would 
reply, except to say that a large force of the Water- 
beggars, some thousands, as far as he could tell, were 
about to enter the city, and cut all their throats if they 
were opposed, or if they found that any of their friends 
had been injured. 

"Take care what the Inquisitors are about," he 
added, "If these people whon* they have condemned to 
death are executed, depend upon it the Water-beggars 
will put every man and woman in the place to death. 
Just see about that matter." 

c 
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Pushing on, lie made liis appearance in the to^vn- 
house, where the magistrates were assembled. He told 
them that he had been sent by the fierce Admiral De la 
Marck, and by Treslong, who was well known to them ; 
that two commissioners on the part of the city should be 
sent out to confer witli them. He had to assin-e tliem 
that the de]>uties would be courteously treated, and he 
was ordered to say that the only object of those who had 
sent him was to free the land, and to overthrow the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. 

"And how many men under him has De la Marck, 
do you think ? " asked the chief magistrate. 

^* It would be dit]icult for me to count them," 
answered Peter, carelessly, "considering I only saw 
some of their ships ; but there are probably some five 
thousand in all, more or less ; but they are desperate 
fellows, and equal to twice the niimber of ordinary 
mortals." 

On hearing this, the magistrates made long faces at 
each other. 

*' It is clear that we cannot resist such a force," 
observed one; *'but what shall we do? Shall we negotiate, 

or shall we flv ? " 

" In my opinion, it would be judicious to do both," 
observed a sagacious old burgher. "AYe should negotiate 
in order to gain time to I'un away." 

"But which two men will be found to proceed to the 
rebel fleet as our envoys 1 " asked another. " It is an 
honourable post, is no one ready to fill it % " 

There seemed a gi-eat likeliliood of the negotiations 
breaking down for want of envoys to carry them on. 
At this juncture Caspar Gaill made his appearance in 

the court-house. 
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" I will go," he said, *' on one condition : that the 
executions which were to take place this morning are 
suspended. If we put to death the fellow-religionists of 
these people, they are not likely to treat us with much 
mercy." 

The justice of Gasjmr's remark was at once seen; and 

in spite of the protestations of the Inquisitor and the 
other priests, that it would be impious to take their 
victims out of the hands of the Church, the magistracy 
decided that the criminals should be immediately respited. 
If we determine on fighting, and put the enemy to 
flight, you holy fathers may then execute due punish- 
ment on the heretics," observed one of the magistrates ; 
'* but, in. the meantime, we prefer not to subject ourselves 
to the x'age of these desperate freebooters." 

Caspar quickly persuaded another friend to accompany 
him on board the fleet, and, rowed by Peter, they 
proceeded on board the admiral's ship. It was there 
the rivals met. Caspar, before entering the admiral's 
cabin, liad just time to excljange a few words with 
Diediich. 

" I resign Gretchen to you," he whispered ; " I am 
not worthy of her, I acted a vile and treacherous part, 
and was very nearly the cause of the destruction of her 
and her father. They are now, I trust, safe ; unless 
those vile priests prove treacherous. At all events there 
is no time to be lost in hastening on shore, that they 
may be completely rescued from their power. 

As soon as the message of the magistrates was re- 
ceived, the sailors quickly leaped into their boats, and 
hastened on shore. The rovers were divided into two 
parties. One, under Treslong, made an attack upon the 
southern gates ; while the other, commanded by the 
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admiral, advanced ujjon the northern. The governor of 
the city, it appeared, had not agreed to the proposals of 
the magistrates, and had made preparations to resist 
their entrance. Hungry men, especially of the character 
of the sea-rovers, are not likely to be stopped by trifles. 
Tresiong and his followers forthwith attacked the gates 
with great fury. Just at the moment that they forced 
an entrance, the governor of the city was endeavouring 
to take his departui-e. He was, however, arrested by 
the rovers. Meantime De la Mavck and his men, light- 
ing a huge fire at the northern gate, rigged a battering- 
i-am, formed out of a ship's mast; and as the fire burned 
the wood of the gates, they commenced battering away 
with might and main. The gates quickly gave way ; 
and, dashing the embers of the fire aside, the bold 
sailors, sword in hand, ruslied into the town, and 
speedily found themselves masters of the place. Among 
those who had accompanied Tresiong was Diedrich 
jMeghem. Peter Kopplestock had kept by his side. A 
choice band of seamen had followed Diedrich. 

" Follow me, lads," he exclaimed, as soon as they 
were inside the gates ; " our first work must be to set 
the prisoners of the Inquisition free." 

He and Peter ruslied on, followed by a party of 
seamen. The Inquisitors and monks endeavoured to 
prevent their entrance. The doors were very soon 
battered in. Gretchen, who expected every instant to 
be led forth to execution, was on her knees in her cell. 
She heard the noise, little suspecting the cause. At that 
moment the door opened, and a monk appeared. She 
looked up, and beheld the stern features of Father 
Quixada. Th'ii-e was a glance in his eye which made 
her tremble; 
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'' Have you come to lead me to death 1 " she asked. 

" No, I Avould give you your liberty ; follow me." 

" iSTo ; I will not," she exclaimed, regarding him with 
a look of horror. 

He rushed forward, and seized her by the arm, and 
was dragging her along the passage, when footsteps were 
heard approaching ; and the ray of sunlight which 

streamed along the passage fell on a party of men w^ho 
were hurrying through it. Their leader was Diedrich 
Meghem. With a cry of joy, Gretchen, tearing herself 
from tlie grasj^ of tlie monk, dai-ted forward towards 
another part of the prison. The patriot seamen soon 
discovered the cell in which the merchant Hopper was 
confined, and he and all the other prisoners were quickly 
liberated. A large number of the citizens had escaped ; 
but several monks and priests who had remained in the 
convent were captured, as well as the governor and some 
other civil authorities. Admiral De la March took 
possession of the town in tlie name of the Prince of 
Orange. Thus the weary spirit of freedom, so long a 
fugitive over earth and sea, at length found a resting- 
place ; and the foundation of the Dutch Republic was 
laid in the little city of Brill, No indignity was offered 
to the inhabitants of either sex, and all those who re- 
mained were treated with consideration. The captors, 
however, took possession of the best houses, and very 
naturally made themselves at home. The inclination to 
plunder the churches, however, could not long be res- 
trained. The altars and images were destroyed, while the 
rich furniture and the gorgeous vestments of the priests 
were appropriated by the rovers, Adam van Haren, who 
commanded one of the ships, appeared on his vessel's 
deck attired in a magnificent high-mass chasuble ; while 
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his seamen dressed themselves up in the various other 
vestments "vs^hich the Homish clergy had been wont 
to wear on their grand festivals So great was the 
hatred of the admiral for eveiything connected with the 
Church of E-ome, that thirteen unfortunate monks and 
priests, including Father Quixada, who had been taken 
prisoners, were, by his orders, a few days after the capture 
of the city, executed in the very way that they had in- 
tended to put to death the victims of the Inquisition. 
Caspar Gaill joined the fleet of Be la Marck, and was 
soon afterwards killed hi an action with some Spanish 
ships. In spite of Duke Alva's attempt to retake Brill, 
the city remained ever afterwards faithful to the Prince 
of Orange. Diedrich and Gretchen were the first pei^ons 
united according to the Protestant form in Brill, after its 
capture, and their descendants have ever been among its 

most respected inhabitants. 
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FEANK CARLTON : A Story of Niagara. 
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Niagara— its Grandeur and Dangers— Fanny rejects Frank because he 
is not a Hero—Scarcity of Heroes— Fanny's Nephews get into a 
boat—They drift away— No hope— Help at the last— -A Fearful 
Struggle — Fanny finds Frank is a Hero after all. 

lAGAEA, the father 
of waters ! The name 
is significant of somethin; 
grand ; words are inadequate 
to describe the mightj cata- 
ract. The waters which rush 
down from Lake Superior, 
passing through Lake Huron 
and Lake St. Clair, and 
onward across Lake Erie, 
finally force their course 
ill a northern direction 

Erie, 
lear- 



into Lake Ontario. On 



first leaving Lake 



they flow in a tranquil current, and divide, 

ing an island in the centre, on which a thousand 

cattle saye one are said to feed. Then the rapidity 
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of the current increases, till those who voyage on its 
bosom see in front of them, raised high in the blue skj, 
a cloud of vapour. This is said to be the crown of 
Niagara, the vapoury particles collecting from the boiling 
caldron below. 

Proceeding onward, a roaring sound is heard, the 
current increases in rapidity, and ahead apj)ears a line of 
foaming breakers. Those who once get within their 
power must give u.p all hope of life. No vessel built 
with mortal liands can live amidst those furious raj^ids. 
In the centre a rocky island appears, tliickly covered 
with trees, and while one portion of the stream rushes 
directly on, and takes a leap downwards of 200 feet, the 
other and smaller portion, sweeping round Goat Island, 
finds its way into the lowei' level, over the cliff on the 
right bank of the river. The last-mentioned fall is known 
as the American fall, as the territory on that side of the 
river belongs to the United States. 

Onward the waters rush, between lofty cliffs, at a 
distance of three miles, when they meet an op]oosing rock, 
and, circling round and round, form a fearful whirlpool. 
No one falling into that circling eddy has ever escaped 
with life. The stoutest boat would soon be dashed to 
pieces. 

At length the waters find their way out by a naiTOw 
passage, and rush onward into Lake Ontario. A long 
fall across the direct current of the River is known as 
the Horseshoe Fall. Standinir on the British bank of 
the stream, it is seen on the right, with the American 
fall directly opposite the spectator. In the latter fall 
many fearful accidents have occurred. 

The scenery above the Falls is very different to that 
below. In the latter the banks are high and precipitous, 
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and the stream flows on 200 feet below tlie summit of the 
cliiFs. Above the cataract, on the contrary, the river 
presents the appearance rather of a large lake. The 
woods, consisting of firs, and birch, and maple, come 
close down to the water, their branches overhanging the 
stream. Here and there are clearings. Many mills 
moved by water power, and numerous farms, extend 
along the banks on either side. 

It was somewhere above the rapids that a young 
man, clad in homely costume but with the appearance 
and bearing of a gentleman, was walking by the river's 
brink. By his side was a fair girl. He was speaking to 
her earnestly and gently, but she seemed to be tui*ning 
an indifferent ear to his words. 

*' I acknowledge your merits, Mr. Carlton, but really 
I cannot see that I should be expected to give my heax't 
and hand, as you ask me, to one who has not done 
anything to show that he is above the ordinary run of 
respectable young gentlemen.'* The girl spoke in a 
somewhat bantering tone. 

" But really, Miss Fanny Aveling, you are expecting 

too much at the present day. Gentlemen cannot go 
forth with a lance and fight in tournaments, as in days of 
yore, to win the admiration of the ladies of their love. I 
offer you an honest heart, and I have every reason to 
believe I shall establish a comfortable home ; and really I 
think that is a more sensible thing than running the risk 
of getting a knock on the head for no purpose what- 
ever." 

" How fearfully matter-of-fact you are," answered 
Fanny. "I tell you I do not like matter-of-fact people. 
If you had been a soldier or sailor, and had fought the 
battles of your country, and got wounded, and obtained a 
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number of medals for jo\iv gallantry, I might possibly 
have felt differently towards you." 

'* But I have had no ojiportunity of doing anything 
of the sort," urged Frank Carlton. " I came out here to 
form an estate, and I liave succeeded in what I undertook, 
while a number of other persons with similar oppor- 
tunities have failed. I do not say this for the sake of 
boasting, but simply as a fact which is certainly not 
discreditable." 

" Humdrum," answered the young lady, half to 
herself. " IS'umbers have done as well." 

" So they have," said Frank Carlton, " and are 
married and settled, and have every reason to be thankful 
that they came to the country." 

" Well, ]Mr. Carlton, there is no use carrying on the 
conversation further," exclaimed Fanny; "You ask me 
to give you my heart and hand ; I frankly confess I have 
no inclination to do so," 

*' But, surely, you have led me to suppose you would," 
said Frank, in a tone Ol reproach. 

*' That was when I did not think you in earnest," 
said Fanny. " If you had said this before, I should 
have given you an answer which might then have satis- 
fied you." 

"Nothing will satisfy me but 'yes/" said Frank, 

"for I believe that you have more sense than you pretend 
to have." 

*' That is to say, you think I have sense enough to 
love you," said Fanny, still in a tone of banter. *' We 
part as friends, however, and if you insist on coming to 
call upon my sister, Mrs. Barton, of course I cannot help 
it, only do not for a moment supj^ose that I give you any 
encouragement. " 
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Frank Carlton^ having graduated at Oxford, had 
come out a few years before to set up as a farmer in 
Canada. He had enjoyed the advantage of studying 
under a Scotch farmer for a year, and this gave him more 
knowledge of agricultural affaii's than is possessed by 
many of the young men who go out to settle. He had 
also given his mind to the work, and what was of great 
importance, had withstood the temptations to idleness 
into which so many fail. He was also a man of refined 
tastes and habits, which he did not sllow tlie rough life 
of a settler to make him abandon. Captain and Mrs. 
Barton were among his nearest neighbours. He had 
been for some time a constant visitor at the house, and 
two little boys, the children of Mrs. Barton, were his 
especial favourites. 

Panny Aveling had, the year before, come out from 
England, and not long after her arrival Frank Carlton 
began to reflect that his house would be in a far better 
condition than it was at the present, if he could place a 
mistress at its head. He had had no reason to suppose that 
Miss Aveling was indifferent towards him, until the day 
on which the conversation which has been described took 
place. He was still, it must be owned, somewhat in 
doubt about the matter. He did not suppose that she 
cared for anybody else; indeed he knew of no visitor 
at the house likely to have won her affections. He 
therefore, as most men woiild have done under similar 
circumstances, lived on in the hope of ultimately winning 
her. Stillj week after week passed, and though he made 
frequent visits to Captain Barton's, Miss Aveling's 
manner towards him remained totally unchanged. At 
length, sanguine as he was, he began to fear that he had 
misplaced his affections. He also grew distant in his 
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manner towards her, and he seldom paid a visit to the 
house of his former friends. 

Mrs. Barton could not but suspect the cause, for she,' 
it mvist be owned, was favourable to Frank Carlton, and 
thought that her sister could not make a more desirable 
match. 

** What more can you require in a man than Frank 
possesses, Fanny ? " she said one day to her sister. 

*' Yes," observed Fanny, " he is honest, and he does 
not smoke, and he does not drink, and he does not use 
bad language, that I know of, and he's very respectable ; 
in fact, in my opinion, he is made up of negatives." 

" Oh, you foolish girl ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bai-ton j 
" you want him to threaten to leave you for ever, or to 
jump down the Falls, or to commit some other outrageous 
act, and then perhaps your feelings would be worked up, 
and you would be ready to entreat him to remain and 
be yours." 

" No, I tell you I don't care for him, that I know of, 
and don't know that I ever shall," answered Fanny, 
petulantly, " I have made up my mind, when he next 
comes, to let him understand that very clearly." 

As it happened, Frank paid another visit the following 
day to the Bartons. Fanny certainly did contrive to show 
him that there were no hopes of her becoming his wife. 

He would make a tour through the country, visit 
Toronto, Montreal, and perhaps go down to Quebec. Or 
he would make a trip to the Far West, across Lake 
Superior to the jRed Biver Settlement, and visit the 
small band of his countrymen collected there. At first 
he thought he would start at once, and not pay a farewell 
visit to the Bartons. 

It happened that Mi^, Barton, her sister, and her 
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two little boys, Frank*s favourites, Ernest and Harry, 
were strolling about by the bank of tlie river. Tliey 
had gone somewhere down in the direction of the rapids, 
when Fanny exclaimed that the scenery, already tinged 
by the bright hue of autumn, was so beautiful that she 
must stop and make a sketch. 

The two sisters sat dowTo. on the bank, while Fanny, 
with the hand of an artist, rapidly sketched the scene. 
She had to employ the most gorgeous colours which her 
colour-box could supply, and even then could scarcely 
give siifhcient brightness to the landscape. While she 
was sketching, the little boys ran along the bank, where, 
moored to tlie shoi^e, they found a boat, and Yery 
naturally got into it. Their mother and aunt did not 
observe them. They got out the oars, and began to 
make believe that they Avere rowing. Kow they pulled 
on one side and then on the other. Harry, the youngest, 
tired of rowing, put in the oar, and began to play with 
the "painter." The boat had been carelessly secured, 
and by some means or other he let the painter slip. 
Ernest, in the meantime, who was still rowing, turned 
the boat round, and before the boys knew what was 
happening, they were drifting from the shore. Already, 
before they saw their danger, they were too far off to 
regain the bank. Often they had been told of the 

fearful risk of being carried off by the current. They 
screamed with fear. Their cries aroused their mother 
and aunt. Several people also had been attracted by 
them from a neighbouring farm, but no boat was to be 
seen at hand in which they could be followed. Already 
the boat was moving down the cui-rent. It was still 
some distance from the rapids : but, unless stopped in its 
course, it must eventually I'each tliem. 
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Mrs. Barton and Fanny cried in vain to the spectators 
to aid in rescuing the children. Some of the men ran 
along the hank wp the stream, but others stood still, and 
declared they had no power to save the children. 

*' Still, if you would but swim in, you might get on 
board the boat before it has gone far,'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Barton. 

" And run a pretty fair chance of losing our own 
lives," was the I'eply made by some of the men. 

Some way down, another boat was at length seen. 
It was a small, frail skiff, and moored very near the 
commencement of the ra]>ids. 

" Will any one try and save my children ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Barton in despair. 

Again the men shook their heads. 

" Not for a thousand pounds. Before one could reach 
the boat in that rotten canoe, she would be among the 
rapids. " 

The fond mother and Fanny became almost frantic 
with despair. Just at that moment a figure was seen 
bounding down from a neighbouring height, In an 
instant, with a knife, he cut the painter securing the 
skiff to the shore. A pair of paddles were in the skiff. 
He leaped in and shoved off from tlie bank. Mrs. Barton 
knew him, and so did Fanny. 

"It's Frank Carlton'." they exclaimed, "Oh, bless^ 
ings on him ! May God protect him t " 

Already the boat was approaching the commencement 
of the rapids. Once in their power, even his sturdy 
arms could scarcely stem the current. Not for one 
moment did he calculate the difficulty or danger he was 
to undergo. With rapid strokes he pursued the floating 
boat. How eagerly did the fond mother watch his 




" Grasping the oars, he placed hia feet firmly at the bottom of 

the boat, and rowed manfullj-" (p, 19). 
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proceedings ! She stood apparently calm on the bank, 
only now and then extending her arms, as if she would 
draw back the boat which contained her loved ones. 

Still, to those who looked on it seemed scarcely 
possible that the children could escape. If they were 
lost, so also would be Frank Carlton. Still he pursued. 
The motion of the boat which contained the boys showed 
its near approach to the rapids. In two or three minutes 
it would be within their power. It seemed hardly 
credible that he could reach it even in that time. 
Onward he went, every now and then turning his head 
round to watch the boat. Already it began to leap and 
toss. The water foamed around it. 

"See! he has got alongside ! " exclaimed the people 
from the shore; **but will he have strength to stem the 
current on his return ? " 

A glance showed him that two oars were in the boat. 
Leaving his canoe to its fate, he leaped into the boat, and 
seized the oars. Now came a fearful struggle. Should 
an oar give way, he and his young friends must inevitably 
be lost. He nerved himself for the undertaking by 
offering up prayer for strength to One who alone can 
give it. Grasping the oars, he placed his feet fii-mly at 
the bottom of the boat, and rowed manfully. At first it 
seemed to those who looked on that he made no way. 
The boat's head was up the stream, but still she seemed 
to be going slowly and surely downwards. He struggles 
on. The water foams around the boat on every side. 
Yes ! he is making way — he has gained an inch, another 
and another. Slowly the boat moves onward, out of the 
power of the rapids. A foot is gained. Still, by the 
exertions he is making, his strength must become ex- 
hausted. He rows on and on ; the boat makes headway. 
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Surely tlie prayers of that fond mother are heard. The 
gallant young man renews his exertions. He is resolved, 
God helping him, to save the children. He thinks not 
of himself, or what will be the consequences to his own 
frame. The veins seem stavtinfi; from his forehead. 
Those only who have gone through such a contest, can 
understand what he had to endure. The people from the 
neighbouring farms now eagerly crowd the shores, ready 
to render him assistance when ho reaches it. Some, how- 
ever, even now doubt whether he will accomplish the 
undertaking. Sliould his strength fail, even for an 
instant, the boat would quickly be carried back, witli 
those on board, to destruction. With all his streniztli he 
continues rowing, looking neither to the right hand nor 
the left. His eyes are on the young children who sit 
croucliino; down in terror at the bottom of the boat. 
With a smile, he endeavours to encouraijo them. A^'ain 
and again he ciies to Hea\'en for strengtli. Gradually 
the boat approaches the shore. ISTow it has reached an 
ui)ward eddy. Still he rows on, and the boat safely 
reaches the bank. Scarcely conscious of his success, he is 
lifted out of the boat, and eager hands restore the children 
to their mother. She cla:s})s them to her bosom, and 
pours out her gratitude to their deliverer. Eut there is 
one kneeling b}' his side who entreats those who stand by 
to bring some water to bathe his brow. The handker- 
chief tied round his throat is loosened. He returns to 
consciousness, and sees Fanny Aveling bonding over him. 
In a short time he declares Iiijuself suiHciontly recovered 
to walk, and a joyful party returned to Barton Lodge. 

Our tale is finished. Thougli lie returned home that 
evening, Frank could not do otherwise than, the following 
niorning, visit Barton Lodge, to enquire after the boys. 
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Fanny Aveling no longer received liim as liad been her 
wont. 

" Yoa have done something," she exclaimed. " Yes, 
I see it is not necessary for a man to go and fight, and 
kill his fellow-creatureSj to be a hero. Oh, Franks -what 
a very silly giii I have been ! 

Frank assured her he was confident she would be a 
wise woman in futixre, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that Frank's establishment soon had a mistress at its 
head. 
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FAITHFUL AND BEAVE. 



NARRATED TO W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
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A Big Scamp—and a True Man— P^^Jlis visited hy his Sweetheart- 
Reads his Bible on board Ship— Trials and Persecutions—Kllis 
Knocks Jones down— Danger— Jones shirks and Ellis encounteira 
it— A Christian Woman's test— A Terrible Predicament — The 
Middy saved by Ellis— and the Sailors ascribe it to the Power 
of Prayer. 

WAS many jears ago, first- 
lieutenant of the Rainbow 





frigate. 



We were fitting ont 



alongside the old Topaz hulk, 
in Poi-tsmouth Harbour, for the 
Korth American and West 
India stations, at that time 
united under one command. 
We were nearly ready for sea, 
but still were a good many 
hands short of our comple- 
ment. For want of better, we 
had entered several men, who -would, I was afraid, 
prove but hard bargains ; one especially, who gave 
the name of John Jones, was a great, bi 



hulking 
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fellow, witli an unpleasant expression of countenance, 
out of "wliom I guessed but little work was to be got. 
The same day lie joined, another man came aboard and 
volunteered. He was a fine, active, intelligent fellow. 
He said that his name was William Ellis, and that he 
had been eight years at sea, in the merchant service. 
If there was little work in Jones, there was plenty in 
him I saw, though he was a remarkably quiet-looking 
man. He answered the questions put to him, but did 
not volunteer a word about himself. 

We had gone out to Spithoad^ and the Blue Peter 
was flying aloft, when a shore boat came alongside. In 
the boat was a young woman, nicely, though very plainly 
dressed, and a lad, who looked like her brother. She 
asked leave to come on board, and inquired for William 
Ellis. Ellis was aloft. His name had been loudly 
called along the lo\ver deck, before, casting his eyes 
below, having finished his work, they fell on her. She 
gave a half-shriek of terror as she saw him, quick as 
liglitning, gliding down the rigging. He, in another 
moment, was by her side. A blush was on his manly 
cheek, as he took her hand and warmly pressed it. 
They talked earnestly for some time. He did not ask 
her to move from the s])ot whore they stood. At lengtli, 
with a sigh, having shaken hands with the lad, lie 
prepared to help her into the boat. Her last words, 
pronounced in a firm, though sweet voice, were, " Oh ! 
remember.'' 

I was particularly struck by her quiet, modest man- 
ner, and her pleasing, intelligent expression of counte- 
nance. We had despatches for Jamaica and other West 
India Islands, which we visited in turn. Ellis continued, 
aa at first, one of the most quiet, well-behaved men in 
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the sliip. Every moment of liis watch below^that is to 
say, when off Juty^ho was engaged in reading, chiefly, 
as I afterwards found, the Bible. In tlioso days, a Bible 
on the lower deek was a raiity, and religious books w^ere 
still less often seen. The Eainhoio formed no exce])tion 
to the rule, and Ellis got to be looked at with sirspicion 
and dislike by the greater number of the men. He was 
equally disliked by some of the officers. The reason was 
clear — liis life and example was a reproach to them. 

We had not been long in that treacherous clime 
before " Yellow Jack," as sailors call the yellow fever, 
came on board. Numbers of our crew were speedily 
down with it. Several died, and the pestilence increased. 

The ship's comj^any, as sometimes occurs, took a panic, 
and men who would boldly Lave faced a visible enemy, 
trembled with dre;id at the tliouglits of being struck 
down by the fever. It was difficult to get men to attend 
properly on the sick. Ellis was an exception; he im- 
mediately volunteered for that duty, and was indefatig- 
able in its performance. He did more, I found ; he 
spoke words of counsel and encouragement to the sick 
and dying ; he pointed out to them the Saviour, on 
whom looking with repentance and faith in His all- 
sufficient work, tliey might be assured of forgiveness. 

Harry Lethbridge, a young midshipman, was among 
the first attacked. Ellis carefully watched over the boy. 
Whenever he had performed his other duties, he returned 
to the side of the hammock in which Harry lay, bathed 
his face, sponged out his mouth, and gave Jiim cooling 
drinks, like the most gentle of nurses. More than once 
the doctor told me, however, that he was afraid the 
young midshipman would sli]> through his fingers, and he 
afterwards said that he considered it was mostly owing 
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to the very great attention paid to him by Ellis that he 
had escaped. Ellis did more ; he spoke to Harry, when 
his strength was returning, in a way to touch liis heart, 
he told him how he had been saved from the jaws of 
death by a God who loved his soul, and he showed how 
alone that soul could be saved, and how freely and fully 
it would be saved, if he would but accept the redemption 
offered him. 

ISTot withstanding the way Ellis had behaved during 
the fever, John Jones, and men of his stamp, of whom 
there were many, continued to sneer at him on account 
of his religion. *' Any old woman, or yoimg girl, could 
have done as well as he did, — nursing a few sick men and 
boys : what was that ! " they said. " It didn't make him 
a bit more of a man." 

Erom the West Indies we w^ere sent to I^orth 
America, to do away with the effects of the fever. 
Knowing what a quiet man Ellis was, I was somewhat 
surprised when one day, on the passage to Halifax, John 
Jones came up to me on deck, fuming with rage, and pre- 
ferred a formal charge against him, for having assaulted 
and thrashed liim. I, of course, as in duty bound, sent 
for Ellis, and witnesses on both sides, to examine into the 
case. Ellis appeared, hat in hand, and at once acknow- 
ledged that he had thrashed Jones, but offered as an 
excuse that Jones and other men had systematically 
annoyed him whenever he sat down to read the Bible, 
and that at last Jones, encouraged by his previous for- 
bearance, had snatched up the book and made off with it, 
threatening to throw it overboard. " I could bear it no 
longer, sir," said Ellis ; "so I knocked him over, that 
I might get back my Bible, and read it afterwards in 
peace. Besides, sir, he said that people who read the 
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"Jones and other men had systematically annoyed him whenever 

he sat down to read the Bible " (p. oC). 
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Bible are never worth anything, only jnst fit to nurse 
sick peo])le, and that come a gale of "wind, or any danger, 
they would always ha found skulking helow." 

^' In that i*e,s])ect joxx, Jones, are wrong, and you had 
no business to snatcli away Ellis's Bible ; but you, Ellis, 
broke through the rules of disci])line by knocking Jones 
over. You must reserve your blows for the enemies 
of your country. I must therefore p\mish you. It is 
your first offence, but it is too serious a one to be over- 
looked. Go below." 

I inflicted as light a punishment as I well could on 
Eilis. After he had undergone it, he came to me and 
expressed his regret at having lost his temper, without 
in any way atteznpting to exculpate hiniself. 

"VVe reached Halifax, remained there a fortnight 
refitting, and again sailed to cruise ofi' tlie coast. Nova 
Scotia possesses a rocky, forbidding shore, near which a 
seaman would dislike to be caught with a gale bloAving 
on it. One night, on a passage round to Prince Edward's 
Island, we had kept closer in shore, in consequence of 
the fineness of the weather, than would, under other 
circumstances, have been prudent. The captain was ill 
below. Suddenly ih^ wind shifted, and blew directly 
on shore. I was called up, and hurrying on deck, saw 
at once that we wei-o to have a rough night of it. 

The first thing to be done was to get a good oiling. 
Accordingly I hauled to the wind, and as it was not yet 
blowing very hard, I kept the canvas on her which had 
previously been set. Suddenly a squall, its approach 
unseen, struck the ship, and before a sheet could be 
started, the main-top-gallant yard was carried away, and 
the spar, wildly beating about in the now furiously- 
blowing gale, threatened to carry away, not only the 
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top-gallant mast, but the topmast itself. The loss of 
more of our spars at such a moment might have been 
disastrous in the extreme. To clear away the spar was, 
therefore of the greatest imj^ortance, but it was an 
operation which would expose those who attempted it 
to the most imminent dam-'ei'S. 

I sung out for volunteers. At that moment seeing 
Jones standing near me, I could not help saying, *^Conie, 
my man, thci*e's work for you ; you were boasting of 
your manhood the other day ! " Tlie first to spring 
forward to my call was William Ellis. 

''Xo," I answered; "I have made the offer to Jones. 
He ought to succeed if any man can." 

Jones looked aloft, then shook his head. 

*'I dare not; the man who attempts it will be sure 
to lose his life." 

Ellis, as if anticij)ating the reply Jones would make, 
had been securing an axe to his belt ; having felt the 
edge to assure himself that it was sharp. Scarcely had 
Jones finished speaking, than, exclaiming, ''I'll ^oV^ lie 
was ascending tlie main r]gi;ing. 

I watched liiiiL wdth intense anxiety as long as I 
could see him, but he was soon lost to sight in the gloom 
of night up aloft tliere amid the tightening ropes, the 
straining mast, and the loosened sail and shattered spar, 
which kept driA'ing backwards and forwards and round 
and round with terrific violence. I kept my eyes fixed 
on the spot wdiere I knew he must be. Now I thought 
I saw him clinging on to the rigging with one hand, 

while w4th the other, his axe gleaming above his head, 
he made stroke after stroke at the ropes by which the 
top-gallant yard still himg to the mast. Had he been 
hurled from the rigging, the ocean would have been his 
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tomb, for, heeling over as the shi]) was, he would have 
fallen far to leeward. I fully expected such "would be 
his fate ; it might be mine too, for I was determined to 
make the attempt if others failed. I thought of the young 
woman who had visited him on board, and of her sorrow- 
ing heart. My eye caught sight of something falling. 
Was it Ellis 1 No ! A shout rose from the crew. 
Down came the shattei'ed spar and the torn sail clear 
of everything, and fell into the foaming, hissing waters, 
through which the frigate "was forcing her way. The 
top-gallant mast stood uninjured. Ellis the next minute 
was beside me on the deck. 

*' Thank you, Ellis ; you did that work nobly," I said 
to him. " I think that no one in future will venture to 
taunt you for your Bible reading proj^ensities." 

I was now able to send the hands aloft to shorten 
sail, and I fully believe that our masts, and the ship her- 
self, and our lives, were saved by that act of courage. I 
afterwards asked Ellis how he felt when aloft. 

" That I was in the hands of God, sir," he answered. 
" I prayed for His protection, and I never felt my heaii} 
more-light, or my courage more firm." '^ 

As may be supposed, no one after this ventured to 
call Ellis a milksop, or to speak disparagingly of him in 
any other way. Jones sunk in public estimation as Ellis 
rose, and gained great influence among the ship's company, 
which he did not fail to use to their benefit. He still 
further increased it by another act, which, however, was 
not so much a proof of courage as of presence of mind, 
only the sailors declared, with a tinge of superstition, 

* This account was given to the author by the late Admiral Saa- 
marez, and the words are to the best of his recollection those used by 
the man who performed the act recorded. 
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that no other man on board could have done it. I "vvill 
mention it presently. 

I frequently spoke to Ellis in a way an officer cannot 
venture to do, except to a well-tried man. One day I 
asked him if he did not wish to write to his wife, as I had 
the oppoi'tiinity of sending letters. 

*'I am not married, sir," he answered, calmly. "That 
young woman you saw, sir, Mary Summers, has promised 
to marry mo when I get back, if I can prove to her that 
I have acted all the time I have been away like a 
Christian man. It's a long story too, and I won't 
trouble you with it now ; only Mary has very strong 
notions, and very right notions too. I wasn't once what 
I now try to be. I was altogether careless about religion. 
I fell in love with iNTary, and tried my best to appear 

good, and so far succeeded that I won her love. When, 
ho^\■cverJ she found out what I really was she said that 
nothing would induce her to marry me unless I was 
a Christian. She gave mo books and I read them, and 
I read the Bible as I had never read it before, and she 
talked to me till I thought that I Avas what she wanted 
me to be ; but she said that peoj^le couldn't tell Avhat they 
really were till they were out in the busy Avorld and 
tried, and that I must bo tried before she could venture 
to marry me. At first I thought her terms very hard ; 
but I do assure you, sir, when I came to knov/ more of 
the Gospel 1 felt that they were wise and just. It*s a 
very different thing to appear all right and correct, and 
to feel very good too, in a quiet village, with a religious, 
sensible young woman to watch over one, than to keep 
straight aboard a man-of-war among a number of godless 
associates. In one case a man may almost forget the 
necessity of earnest ]:>rayer. I do assure you sir, I have 
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felt aboard here that I could not get on an hour without 
it." 

Reader, remember these words of Ellis. Consider 
how you will act when you are tried and tempted. Satan 
often lets people alone when he finds them in an easy 
position, that they may grow conceited of their own 
strength. Never cease praying that you may see his 
\y'AQ^^ and that, through the Holy Spii'it, you may be 
enabled to resist theni^ but never^ never trust to your 
own strength, or you will be sure to fall. 

Some two years after this, when Hariy Lcthbridge 
had grown into a fine young man, promising to be as 
smart an officer as any in the uavy, we were on our 
passage between the northern and southern portions of 
our station, when we were caught in as heavy a gale as I 
ever experienced — a complete hurricane. It came doAvn 
on Tis so suddenly that it required all hands to sliorten 
sail as smartly as they could do. Among those who 
sprang aloft when the hands were turned iip was Harry 
Lethbridge, whose station was the foretop. The post of 
honour among seamen in reefing sails is the weather 
earing.* Thus when the fore-top-sail was to be reefed, 
Harry eagerly sought, and was the first man out on, the 
yard-arm. While reofine; the sail, on liaulincr out the 
earing, from the strength of the wind, and from his 
anxiety to get it done quickly, he did not haul the first 
turn sufficiently taut. After taking the second, and 
getting a good piill on it, the first earing rendered sud- 
denl}^, and, losing his balance, he fell over the yard. 
Those who saw him as I did thought he Avas gone, but 
no ; as he fell lie had kept hold of the earing, and there 
he hung, suspended by it about nine feet below the yard- 

* An earing is n rope to liaul up the outer i:)art of a sail. 
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arm and full sixty from tlie deck, though, of course, 
far outside it, that is to say, over the boiling ocean. 

Those on deck looked up, almost paralysed with the 
terrible spectacle. His destruction seemed inevitable. 
His hands were giving way. He caught the rope in his 
teeth, and thus he hung suspended, alive and strong, with 
the joyous spirits and anticipations of youthful manhood, 
and yet with death as it were gaping for him. The man 
nearest to him on the yard threw towards him the end of 
a rope, but it was blown away to leeward out of his 
reach. The captain instantly directed that a running 
bow-line knot should be made round the earing, and thus 
lowered over his head; but his voice was drowned by the 
gale. Cries of horror escaj^ed from the lips of all who 
saw him. " A man overboard ! a man overboard ! " was 
shouted out, for every one expected to see him fall into 
the sea. William Ellis had never taken his eye off liim. 
I saw him hurry forward. Poor Harry could hold on no 
longer. His hands relaxed their gripe of the rope, his 
teeth gave way, he fell. As he did so, the ship lurched 
heavily to leeward and he came towards the forecastle. 
Ellis sprang forward, and as Harry's feet touched the 
deck, caught him in his arms. The midshipman's life 
was preserved, and the only injury he received was the 
fracture of one of his ankle-bones.* " He's the only man 
who could have done it, though," I afterwards heard 
some of the seamen remark. '' He prayed that he might 
do it, and he did it, do ye see." Even the irreligious often 
acknowledge the efficacy of the prayers of Christian men. 

William Ellis persevered in his Christian course till 
the ship was paid off, when I saw his Mary, who had 

* The wholb of this account is fact, witliout the slightest 
alteration. 
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come to Portsmouth to welcome him. They married ; he 
obtained a warrant as a gunner, and some years after- 
wards, through the influence of Harry Lethbridge, got 
a good appointment on shore. The young midshipman, 
feeling that his Jife had, through God's mercy, been 
preserved that he might do Him service, became a 
thorough Christian, in practice as well as in name, and a 
first-rate officer ; while Ellis continued as he had begun, 
aided and encouraged, I have no doubt, by his excellent 
wife, to the end of his life. 
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THE TWO SAILOR BOYS : A True Tale 

By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Author of "Feter the Whaler," "True Blue," etc. etc. 





Ned Burton loses his Mother, and is left Penniless— Walks to Ports- 
mouth, and is Disheartened— Is Cheered, Directed, and Helped 
by Old Moll— Gets on board the Training Ship— and Makes a 
Friend—but is Rejected for not being able to Read— Comforted 
by Bill Hudson— Bill's Shipmates help Ned to Meld Lane— Bill 
takes him There—He is Kindly Receiyed— Is made a Sailor of 
at Last. 

N a miserable pallet bed- 
stead, in a small attic of 

one of the meanest houses in 
the lowest portion of a pro- 
vincial to^vn in the south of 
England, a woman lay dying. 
The curtainless window and 
window - panes, stuffed with 
straw, the scanty patchwork 
covering to the bed, the single 
rickety chair, the unswept floor, 
the damp, mildewed walls, the door falling from its hinges, 
told of pinching poverty. On the opposite comer to the 
bedstead there was a heap of straw, to serve as another 
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bed, and against the wall a much-battered sea-chest and 
an open basket, containing even now a few rotting 
oranges, some damaged tapes, and such articles as are 
vended by small hawkers. Standing by the bed-side 
was a lad with an intelligent, not ill-favoured, coun- 
tenance, though sickly, and expressive of deep grief, as he 
gazed on the face of one who had ever been a kind 
mother to him, and from whom he now knew full well 
that he was to be parted for ever. 

*'Ned, my boy, I have done my best to keep myself 
and thee from the workhouse," said the woman, trying to 
lift herself up on her aim, that slie might the better see 
the lad. *'It has been a hard struggle, but I have done 
it for thy father's sake. He was a sailor, and would 
never have thought to see me come to this pass. Thou 
must be one, too, Ned. It's a rough life, but better far than 
starving on shore. I've done little for thee, lad, but feed 
thee, and try to teach thee to be honest, as thy father 
was. Be honest, Ned, whatever ye do, for thy poor 
mother's sake. But for thee, lad, I'd have left the weary 
world many a long year ago." 

" Oh, mother, mother, stay now — oh, do ! " cried the 
lad. "Won't the doctor help you — won't the parson V 

"No, lad; no doctor, no parson, can keep me here. 
But I'd like to see the parson. Maybe he'd tell me 
about the place I'm going to ; for it's far off, I wot, and 
little I know of the road." 

" Oh, mother, I'll run and fetch him." 

Just as Ned was going, the dying woman sunk down, 
exhausted with talking. " Don't leave me, boy," slie 
faintly murmured; "it's too late now. May God hear a 
widow's prayer, and be merciful to you, and forgive me." 

Her voice sank — the last words were gasped out. 
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Her son bent liis liead to hear her : he stood gazing at 

her face, expecting to hear her speak again. Gi-adually 

he became aware that he was alone in the worhl. His 

grief was too deep for tears. Por hours he stood there, 

watching the face of the only being who had cared for 

him in the world ; and then ISTcd Burton went ont and 

did as she had before bade hinij and, Avith the money she 

had hoarded up for the purpose, and that produced by 

the sale of the last few articles in the house, save his 

father's sea-chest, obtained for her an humble funeral, 

truly, but not that of a pauper. Then, leaving the chest 

with a neighbour till he should retui'n and claim it, he 

went forth penniless into the world to seek his fortune. 

Ned Burton's ambition was to be a sailor— not that 

he knew anything of the sea, except that his father had 

spent his life on it. His mother could not read or Avrite, 

and, unable to instiiict him or to pay for his instruction, 

being, indeed, too poor to do without the pittance his 

labours brought, she had allowed him to grow up in 

extreme ignorance — though, according to tlie faint light 

that was in her, she had ttiught him, to the best of her 

power, to do right. 8till, poor Ned knew nothing of 

religion. He had never been taught even to pray. 

Thus, helpless and forlorn, he went forth to battle with 

the world. A neighbour had told him that l>ig sliips 

sailed from Portsmouth, so towards Portsmoutli lie bent 

his steps, inquiring his way as he went. A few of those 

who knew him, and had bought his mother's oranges and 

bobbins, gave him a few pence, and filled his wallet Avith 

crusts of bi'ead, and scraps of cheese and bacon, so that 

he had not to beg for food. 

At night he slept under haystacks or hedges, or in 
eni2>ty bai-ns, and thus in time he reached Portsmouth, 
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sore-footed, wearj, and hungry, for during the last day 
his wallet had been empty. 

Wandering down the High Street, he passed through 
a large gateway, and out on a common, from whence he 
caught sight of the blue sea, and several huge ships 
floating on it, but they were too far out to reach, and 
he had no money to pay for a boat ; and he would have 
gained nothing had he reached them, for a poor ragged 
boy like him would not liave been received on board. So 
he went back the way he had come. He asked several 
people if they could tell him how he conld get on board 
ship, but they must have thought that he was silly, for 
they smiled and passed on. 

He had begun to think that he slioidd never obtain 
his wishes, when close to the Southsea Gate he saw 
an old apple-woman sitting at her stall. She brought 
his mother to mind. She looked kind, too, so he asked 
her. Something in his manner touched Old Moll's heart. 
She asked him several questions, and then said, " Sure, 
yes ; there's what they call a training-ship for boys — the 

old ,off the Dockyard, at Portsea. They, maybe, will 

take you. Here's sixpence to get aboard ; and here — you 
look hungry, lad — is some gingerbread and apples — they'll 
do you good ; and now God speed you ! Go straight on— 
you can't miss the way, and come and tell me some day 
how you've fared." 

Ned went on through narrow lanes and dirty streets, 
till he came near the shore of the harbour, which was 
crowded with vessels of all sizes. 

"If one won't have me, surely another will," he said 
to himself, as he gazed with wonder at some of the line-of- 
battle ships. " They must want a precious number uf 
people to fill those great things." 
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He now began to inquire which was the old 
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where boys were received. He was told that he couldn't 
see her from there — that she was higher up the harbour ; 
but none of the boatmen he spoke to seemed disposed to 
take him on board. In vain he promised his sixpence. 
He had gone out to the end of one of the slips from the 
Common Hard, when two seamen and a sailor lad came 
down, carrying baskets, evidently full of provisions, and 
directed one of the boatmen who had just refused him to 

take them on board the old . As they were 

stepping into the wheiry, the boatman beckoned to Ned, 
and told him that he could now go. He took his seat 
next to the lad, who, in spite of his own clean white 
trousers, and blue shirt with worked collar, and frest 
straw hat, seemed in no way to despise his ragged dress. 
In a kind tone he asked Ned why he was going on board. 
Ned told him. 

" Hope you'll succeed, mate," he observed. " A year 
ago, I was like you — only paler and thinner, and maybe 
fewer clothes to my back — and trembled when I went 
aloft ; and now there are not many aboard can reach the 
main-truck from the deck before me, or lay out smarter 
on a yard." 

The tide was against them, so that Ned had time 
to tell his new acquaintances a good deal of his history 
before they reached the ship. They all seemed to take 
an interest in him, especially the lad — a fine, strong 
ruddy-faced young fellow of sixteen. 

"Well, just do you ask for Bill Hudson — that*s 
me — after you've seen the first lieutenant and the 
doctor ; and then I'll tell you what to do," said the 
latter. "You might lose yourself, do ye see, otherwise, 
about there." 
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When tliey anived alongside the huge ship, and Ned 
proffered his sixpence, the men wouldn't let him pay it, 
but helped him up the side through the entrance port, 
when he found himself, for the first time, on the main- 
deck of a man-of-war. While Bill Hudson went to find 
the pz'oper person to take him to the officers for ex- 
amination, he was lost in wonder, looking at tiie huge 
guns, with their polished gear, the countless number, 
it seemed, of boys and men moving about — all so cleanly 
and neatly dressed — and the spotless decks, white as a 
wooden platter. 

At length he was summoned. He trembled with 
agitation, for he felt so dirty, and poor, and miserable, 
that he thought the oflScers, when they saAv him, would 
quickly turn him ovit of the ship again. The first lieu- 
tenant, however, important as he looked, seemed pleased 
with his ap];earance and manner; the surgeon pro- 
nounced him a healthy, able-bodied lad, fit for the 
service ; but lie Iwid brought no certificates of parentage 
or age. Had he his parents' permission to come to sea % 
he was asked. They were both dead : he had no friends ; 
but he produced a tin case which had been his father's. 
The contents showed that the owner had been a petty 
ofliccr in tlie navy, and had borne an excellent character. 
But another question was put ; could he read and write ? 
(No boys could be recei^'ed at that time unless they 
possessed those accomplishments.) Poor Ned had to 
confess that he was ignorant of both arts. 

He was finally rejected. There was no help for it; 
though, as his fother's certificate-case was returned to 
him, the officers expressed a hope that he might be some 
day accepted, if he could learn. 

He went forward, much dejected, to find Bill Hudson ; 
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for this was but small consolation to him. How could he 
learn to read and write, when all his strength would be re- 
quired to obtain food for his subsistence ? So he thought. 

Bill heard his account of what had happened. 

"If you had said that you couldn't read and write, I 
could have told you what would happen. But, don't be 
cast down, ISTed. Little more than three years ago, I 
couldn't read nor write, and hadn't shoes to my feet, 
and scarce a rag on my back. I was a poor outcast 
boy, without father or mother — no shelter for my head, 
and often no food to eat. I picked up a living as I 
could, holding horses, running errands, when anybody 
would trust me. I didn't steal, but I was often and 
often very near doing so, as I passed the butchers', and 
fruiterers', and bakers' shops — ^just to fill my empty 
stomach. It wasn't so much because I wouldn't do it, 
as because I knew that they kept a shai-p look-out, and 
I should have been caught. At last I thought I would 
try it on ; and I didn't care if I was sent to prison, for I 
should have been fed, at all events : but that very day a 
gentleman passing, saw me watching a stall, the owner 
of which had just left it, as if I was going to take what- 
ever I could grab ; and so I was. And he asked me if I 
was hungi'y ; and he gave me a roll from his pocket, and 
then he asked me where I lived, and I said * Nowhere ; * 
and then he told me that if I would follow him he would 
show me where I could get food and shelter, and, might 
be, clothing and instruction, and means, too, of gaining 
my livelihood. Though I didn't much credit him, I 
went ; and he took me to the Field Lane Eagged School, 
as it is called ; and there I found all he told me, and 
more. I soon showed them that I didn't want to eat the 
bread of idleness, and they got me employment in the 
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day, and in tlie evening I used to go regularly to tlie 
scIiogI; and sleep in tlie Refuge, till I earned enough., by 
working four days, to go to the day-school for two days ; 
and I soon learned to read and write ; and more than 
that, Ned, I learned what made me a Christian, which I 
wasn't before I went there. For, I tell j^ou, Ned, I was 
a heathen ; I knew no more about God and his love for 
man than a block of stone ; and I thought that lie hated 
poor people, and sent them all to hell, and that there was 
no use being good. I did not know that it was sin 
brought the misery I saw around me into the world, and 
that God hates sin, but loves sinners; for if he doesii't, 
he'd never have sent his only Son into the world to save 
them. At last I was asked what trade I would be, and 
I said, ' A sailor ; ' for I had been reading about the sea, 
and thought I should like to live on it. So they sent me 
down here, and I do like it, Ned, right w^ell. And now 
I've told vou all this, because I want to ask you if you'd 
like to go to Field Lane. I tell you it is a blessed place ; 
and a blessed moment it was to me when I entei'cd it. 
You'd learn to read and write, and be looked after, and 
learn to gain joiiv daily bread, and be told about God 
and Jesus Christ, and how to be happy; and if you don't 
know about them, you can't be hapjjy, that I tell you." 

Ned had been much surprised with all he had seen 
on board ship, but he was more surprised at what Bill 
told him, though in a different way. He said, certainly 
that he should like to go there, but how could he 1 Bill 
replied that " where there's a will there's a way." Many 
of his shi])mates had heard Ned's history, and were in- 
terested in him ; and he would speak to the first lieu- 
tenant and to some of the officers, who were kind, 
Christian men, and see what could be done. 
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Bill Hudson did do his best, and very effectual that 
was. He had acted as officer's servant, and saved up some 
money ; and he went round the ship and told Ned's 
story ; and all who heard it subscribed- — some more and 
some less ; and the officers, when they heard his proposal, 
subscribed very liberally. Ned was invited down to 
Bill's mess, and never had he eaten so hearty a dinner. 

" No wonder the sailors on board here grow stout 
and strong, if they have so good a dinner as this every 
day," he observed. 

" It's the same every day. No banyan days with us, 
now, in the navy," was the answer. 

At last Bill Hudson's plan was matured, and the 
power granted liiin for carrying it into execution. Ned 
was told he must stop on board for tea. In the evening 
Bill came to him triumphant. 

" It's all settled," he exclaimed. '' You see, Ned, it 
would never do for you to go up to big London all by 
yourself, and to wander about, not knowing your way ; so 
I've got leave from the first lieutenant to go with you." 

" You — yon go up to London with me; that will be 
good I " exclaimed Ned, delighted. 

Ned slept on board, and, from the kind way he was 
treated, wished more than ever to go to sea. He was 
not aware — happily for himself — that he could have gone 
to sea, in tlie merchant service, without being able to 
read, and that only at that time, when it was resolv^ed to 
raise the character of the men in the navy, that the 
rule with regard to reading and writing was enforced. 

The next morning — Ned having been supplied, by the 
contributions of the sailors, with a suit of clothes, a pair 
of shoes, and a hat, and some shirts and other things in a 
bundle — the two lads left the ship, and took the first 
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train to London. Bill would have gladly gone on foot, 
for the sake of economising his funds, so as to leave more 
with his new friend ; but his leave extended only over 

r 

three days, and he had many things to do. 

The boys arrived in due time at London, and Bill 
employed as much time as he could in showing Ned about 
town. As evening drew on they repaired to Field Lane, 
and knocked for admission at the Refuge. 

" What ^ William Hudson come back I What has 
happened to you, lad ? " exclaimed the porter. 

" Yes ; it's myself, sure enough. I've come back 
to ask for a night's lodging, if there's room, and to bring 
this boy, who wants one badly. Can I see the super- 
intendent ] " 

" Yes, sure. You knoAv the way, Bill ; go on," said 
the porter, in a kind tone. 

The superintendent was very much pleased to see Bill 
Hudson, and more so to hear the story with which he 
introduced Ned Burton. He promised, gladly, to look 
after Ned, and, if he behaved well, to obtain regular em- 
ployment for him in the neighbourhood. 

Bill found, on calculating the amount of his funds, 

that he might leave some with the superintendent for 

Ned's use, 

" I don't distrust you, Ned ; but London is an awful 

wicked place ; and if you kept the money, it might be 
stolen, and you almost murdered for the sake of it," he 
observed. 

The next day the lads went out together, that Bill 
might introduce Ned to some of the people who used to 
employ him. Some had forgotten him ; some had gone 
away ; but a few remembered him kindly, and promised 
to help Ned. 
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Xed conld not help shedding teai-s when Bill wrung 
his hand, as he was about to start back for Portsmouth. 
Then, if it had not been for the Refuge, and the superin- 
tendent, and the good missionary, and the porter, he 
would indeed have felt very miserable and forlorn, in the 
big city ; but Field Lane was now to him his home, 
indeed — his refuge from adversity. 

He remembered, however, that he had to work ; so 
he set about finding employment in good earnest. His 
decent dress and manner were in his favour; and he 
gained a few pence, though, being a stranger, not so 
much as he might have gained had he known the ways 
of London. At night he went back to the Refuge with 
a thankful heart, and commenced his schooling. He 
gave his mind to his task, though he found it very hard 
workj at first, even learning the letters- The next night 
it was easier, and he was soon able, when waiting for a 
job, to employ himself by spelling out the names over the 
shop doors and the words on the advertising papers. 
Sometimes he could get nothing to do, especially in very 
bad weather ; and then he went to the industrial school 
at the Refuge, if it was open, or to the day-school ; and 
here he began to understand the great truths about 
religion, of whicli lie had before been entirely ignorant. 
To one of the missionaries, who was especially kind to 
him, he took a great fancy ; and to this good man he 
used to go, whenever he had an opportunity, and ask him 
questions, and to listen to his addresses. He first here 
heard the glorious tidings that " God is love;" and as he 
saw that beautiful principle carried out m every depart- 
ment of the undertaking, he could not help saying, ** Ay, 
truly, this is God's work." 

In little more than a year he had learned, by diligent 
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attention, not only to read well, but to write a fair hand, 
while he had added greatly to his religious and secular 
knowledge; and, above all, he had become a new creature 
in Christ Jesus. 

One day he x'cceived a letter at the Kefuge from Bill 
Hudson. Bill wrote that he had just arrived at Ports- 
mouth in the frigate to which he now belonged, and that 
if Ked would come down at once, he would see him 

on board the old , where he was sure that he would 

be received. Bill, moreover, enclosed a sovereign to pay 
for his journey. 

Ned was sorry to leave the Eefuge, and yet he re- 
joiced at the thought of being now able, as he had so long 
wished, to go to sea. His parting from his friends and 
journey to Portsmouth need not be described. Bill was 
at the station to meet him, and at once went with him on 
board the old . 

He was, without difficulty, accepted. Bill had advised 
him to show his father's certificates. The first lieutenant 
spoke to him very kindly, when he saw them, and told 
him that he had known his fatlier, who was a very good 
man, and he hoped that Ned would follow his example. 

Ned Bui'ton was no longer only a good-natured, well- 
meaning lad ; he had now right principles to help him 
behave well ; nor has he in any way disappointed the 
iiopes of tliose who have taken an interest in his welfare. 
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THE GOOD CAPTAIN 

Bv AV. H. G. KINGSTON, 

Author of " True Blue," '* Peter the Whakr," etc. etc. 





The Mutiny at Spithead— An Exception— Value of a Christian Captain 
—The Mutiny breaks out at Sheerness— Another Loyal Ship— The 
Mutiny Quelled. 

N the year 1797 an event oc- 

cxi ired connected with the 

navy of England, which cannot 

even now be thought of without 
sorrow and shame. The crews 
of most of the ships of the 
Channel fleet then anchored at 
S])ithead deposed their officers, 
and refused to proceed to sea^ 
unless certain grievances of which 
they complained were redressed. 

It must be remembered, however, that the seamen of 
those days were veiy uneducated — too often utterly 
ignorant of religious truth, and thus easily imposed upon 
by designing men. Their pay was scanty, the provisions 
served out to them often bad, and deficient in quantity, 
while no care was taken of their moral or spiritual 
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welfare. Still no excuse can be offered for mutinvj 
however much we may pity those who are induced to 
commit the crime in the hopes of obtaining redress for 
wrongs. The Christian m;ist ever look to his Lord and 
Master^ and \)e guidi^d by His conduct under wrong and 
oppression. However, all the ships' companies did not 
nnitiny, and among those which remained faithful to their 
duty was the crew of the St. Florenzo frigate, Captain Sir 
Harry Burrard Nealc. How came this about ^ Was 
discii>line less strict on board the >S'^ Floroizo ? Were 
her crow allowed greater licence than those of other 
shi])s? Certainly not. But on board her the law of 
kindness, of mercy, and justice prevailed ; on board 
many others it was too often neoflected. However, an 
account of tlie behaviour of her crew on that trying 
occasion shall be given in the words of one who was then 



a midshipman o\\ board her : — 

'•' Our captain was one of the most upright and humane 
men in the service — a perfect officer and a perfect gentle- 
luauj" and a true, humble Christian, from whose mouth 
an oath never proct^eded, whose lips never uttered a 
falsehood, might liave been added. '* He w'as a great 
favourite with George III., a/id the ^S'^. Fiorenzo had 
consequently been ajipointed to attend on His Majesty 
during his summer sojourn at Weymouth- The King 
won the atfection of both officers and men by his urbane 
and ki]id manners whenever he came on board. He used 
to call us up, and talk to us, lieutenants, midshipmen, 
and seamen alike, in the most familiar manner, taking an 
interest in our private histories, and all we had to say for 
ourselves. ISTo wonder, then, that officers and men were 
loyal to the back -bone. Our captain, too, from the day 
he commissioned the shi]), had, by his justice and kind- 
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ness, done still more to make the olllcers and men love 
him. Few fatJiers would have been more tliouglitful of 
tlie interests of tlieir cl^ildren than he was of tlie welfare 
of the men under his charge. Oa tlio 11th of April, 
1797, the ^S'^. Fiorenzo lay at Spithead, forming one of a 
large fleet under Lord Bridport. It Avas known that 
certain complaints had been sent up to the Admiralty by 
the ships' companieSj but little "svas thought of the matter 
by the officers, when some of the petty officers of the 
St. Fiorenzo infoi'med Sir Harry that the men of most of 
the shij^s had resolved to nnitiny, if the complaints were 
not forthwith attended to. It Avas supposed that the 
documents received at the Admiralty were forgeries, or 
sent up by a few disaffected men. Sir Harry, however, 
on cross-questioning our people, was convinced that the 
petitions really did express the opinions of the seamen of 
the navy, and promising that he would make the true 
state of the case known, that very evening sent up an 
officer with despatches to London. The next da}^ the 
mutiny broke out, and eacli ship's company was directed 
to send re])resentatives, called delegates, on board the 
Queen Charlotte. Sir Harry directed our ship's company 
to select two of the most sensible and trustworthy of our 
men, Aynsley and Stanley, as their delegates, and they 
regularly informed liim of all tliat was taking place. 
His repi^esentations had great weight at liead-quarters ; 
the more reasonable demands of the mutineers were 
granted, and the seamen returned to their duty. 

** In the meantime we received orders to fit out at 
Sheerness, to carry over the Princess Royal to Cuxhaven, 
after her marriage with the Duke of Wurtemburg. That 
no time might be lost, the guns on both sides, from the 
cabin door to the break of the poop, were sent down into 
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the hold, that tlie carpenters might begin fitting up the 
cabins, thus crippling our powers as a fighting ship. 

'* On our arrival at Sheerness, great was our astonish- 
ment at ihiding the red flag — the signal of uixitiny — flying 
on board the Sandicich. It being supposed that her 
crew had not been informed of what had taken place at 
Sjjithead, our delegates were sent to explain matters. 
On getting on board they were disgusted to find that 
fresh demands had been made on the Government by 
the crews of the ]S"orth Sea Heat, of a nature so frivolous 
that they were not at all likely to be gi'anted. Our men, 
it appeared, expressed their views in a very unguarded 
way, and in no coui'teous language. This enraged 
Parker — the unhappy man who had assumed the com- 
mand of the fleet — and the other ringleaders, and our 
ship's company became marked as disaff'ected to the com- 
mon cause. From the information our delegates gave on 
their return, it was sUvSpected that the mutineers intended 
removing our officers. In consequence. Sir Harry re- 
solved immediately to quit the fleet and to run into the 
harbovir of Shcerness. 

'^ Near us lay the Clijde, an old fellow-cruiser, com- 
manded by Captain Cunningham, who had, also, by kind- 
ness and justice, won the confidence and aftection of his 
creAv. An arrangement ^\'as accordingly made between 
the two captains and the ship's com])anies, that they 
would make the attempt together, and share each other's 
fortune. 

'* iSJ'either of our pilots, however, through fear or 
treachery, would take charge of the ships. At this 
juncture Captain Cunningham went" on board the Chatham 
yacht, which lay near, for Mr. William Bardo, one of her 
mates with whose fitness for tlie task he was acquainted. 
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Mr. Bardo undertook the task of piloting the Clyde^ and 
as she was the inshore ship, she was to move first. We 
watched her with intense anxiety. She cast the ridit 
way, and befoi'e one of tlie .ships in tlie power of tlie 
mutineers coidd make sail after lier, she was safe fi-om 
pursuit. Not having a pilot we could trust, and the 
tide now being unfayourable, Sir Harry decided to wait 
till the suspicions of the mutineers might be lulled. Our 
anxiety was relieved when, soon after dusk, Mr. Bardo, 
sent by Captain Cunningham, came off to us iu a small 
boat to pilot us in. Just, however, as we were preparing 
to move the next morning, a body of the delegates came 
on board, and, abusing our men for allowing the Clyde 
to escape without firing into her, ordered them to bring 
the St. Fiorenzo in and place her between the Inflexible 
and Director^ to unbend our sails, and to send our gun- 
powder on board the Sandivich, the flag-ship of the so- 
called Admiral Pai-ker. So enraged were our people 
with these orders, that one of the quarter-masters, John 
Aynsley, came aft, and in the name of the ship's company, 
begged that they might heave the delegates overboard. 

" Sir Harry, however, to whom all matters were 
i-eferred, while lie sat quietly in his cabin out of sight, 
ordered our delegates to express their readiness to comply 
with Admiral Parker's orders ; and at length the muti- 
neers, satisfied that we M^ere about to do as directed, left 
the ship. 

" As soon as they were gone, we got springs on our 
cable, so as to cast inwards, and all was made ready to 
run, as was at first intended, into Sheemess. In heaving, 
however, the spring broke, and we cast outward. The 
effect of this was to carry us right among the mutinous 
fleet. 
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'* At this critical juncture, Sir Harry, whose presence 
of mind never forsook him, directed one of the quarter- 
masters to appear on deck as if in command, while he 
and all the officers concealed themselves in different parts 
of the ship — he posting himself so that he could, unseen, 
issue his orders. In a moment every sail was sheeted 
home, and we stood in between the two line-o£-battle 
ships, which, as the delegates had told us, had all their 
guns double shotted, while their crews stood ready, lan- 
yards in handj to sink us with their broadsides. 

" On we stood, the ship gathering good way, when, as 
we got in among the mutinous fleet, Sir Harry gave the 
order to let fly all the sheets. This so completely took 
the mutineers by surprise that they, believing the ship 
was coming about, did not fire a shot at us. Sir Harry 
then ordered the helm to be put * hai-d a port,' which 
caused the ship to shoot ahead of the Inflexible and clear 
of her. He immediately sprang on deck, crying out, 
' Well done, my lads ! ' A loud murmur of applause 
was heard fore and aft along the deck, but we had no 
time for cheering. ' Now clear away the bulk-heads, 
and mount the guns,' he added. Scarcely were the 
w^ords out of liis mouth, than the whole fleet of thirty- 
two sail opened their Are. The shot fell thick as hail 
around us on every side. The men stood at their 
stations without flinching. Of course it would have 
been worse than useless to have returned their fire. 

" On we stood. Kever ship passed through such a 
fire so slightly scathed. Not that we escaped altogether; 
now a shot struck us, now another. The Director alone 
might have sunk us ; but, as far as we could judge, not a 
shot came from her. Some believed that her crew, struck 
with admiration at the lieroism displayed by our people, 
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fired wide, or did not put shot into tlieir guns. Though 
we were repeatedly hulled, not a rope was shot away, nor 
was any one liurt on board. God iu his niercv. working: 
as he thinhs lit to work through human aii;ency, protected 
us. Ever\hodv was labourinj:; with a will, and in two 
hours we had our decks clear, our guns mounted, and 
were in a perfect state of preparation to meet a foe. 

*' 'No sooner was this done thjin tlie men came aft In 
a body, and begged Sir Harry that should any of the 
mutinous fleet come up with us, they might be allowed 
to go down at their guns rather than return to the ^Nore. 
The captain promised them tliat they should have their 
wish : at which they seemed as contented as if some great 
favour had been done them. 

" As yet, however, there were no signs of our being 
pursued : though shortly the determination of our men 
was to be put to the test. * 

Sir Harry had resolved to return to Portsmouth, and 
when just off the mouth of the Thames a fleet of men-of- 
war hove in sight. They a2:)proached with the red flag at 
their mast-heads. This was the North Sea fleet, with the 
jidmiral and all the oflicers under arrest. 

" Xo sooner wi^va we seen than a frigate bore down 
on us. That we could esca[>e her was doubtful ; and 
though we could have beaten her ofl" had we fired, we 
should have brought the rest of the fleet down on us. 
Sir Harry, therefore, ga^'e the spoaking-trumj^et to 
Stanle}^, and directed him to answer the questions of 
the mutineers. His I'eplies seemed satisfactory, for the 
frigate, hauling her wind, rejoined the fleet. Scarcely 
had we lost sight of the North Sea fleet, than we spoke 
a brig, which gave us the astounding information that 
the mutiny had again broken out at Spithead. We 
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therefore, just as it was growing dark, anchored under 
Dungeness, with springs on our cables, prepared for an 
attack. 

r 

" Towards the end of the middle watch, a large ship, 
as she appeared, was seen bearing down towards us. The 
crew, believing her to be a foe, again came aft, and 
repeated their request to be allowed to sink, rather than 
surrender to the mutineers. The private signals were 
made : they were answered ; but that was no security, as 
the mutineers would of course have possessed themselves 
of them. The drum beat to quarters. It was a time of 
awful suspense. The wind was very light. The stranger 
closed slowly. Many asserted that she was a line-of- 
battle ship. As the light from our fighting-lanterns 
beamed forth from every port, it was easily seen what 
we were. Our springs were hove on, to keep our broad- 
side to bear. Our captain hailed ; breathless, we waited 
for a reply. The answer was, ' H.M.S. Ilitzzar, Captain 
Lord Garlais, from the West Indies.' Coming from a 
long voyage, she was high out of the water, which made 
her appear, in the gloom, like a line-of-battle ship. When 
his people, who had heard nothing of the mutiny, were 
acquainted with what had occurred, they were so much 
struck with the bravery and detei'mination of our ship's 
company, that they j>roniiscd to stick by us, and share 
our fate if attacked by the mutineers. Not many days 
after this, Parker and his associates were allowed by the 
seamen they had misled to be carried on shore by a 
file of soldiers, without opposition, and the mutiny was 
brought to an end." 

The last years of that good captain, who had been the 
friend and companion of princes — who had so often in 
battle met the enemies of his country, were spent in 
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visiting the cottages of the poor siDTOuncling his house, 
telling them of the Saviour's love, carrying them food and 
clothing, and other comforts, and never failing to speak 
kind words oi comfort and advice. 

But we must not pause here. Some important les- 
sons are to be learnt from this narrative. See how the 
law of love and kindness, combined with justice, prevails, 
where harslmess and severitv fail. Tlie crews of the 
>S'^. Fiorenzo and Clyde were composed of the same class 
of men as those of the ships which mutinied ; yet the 
latter basely struck their colours, and the former were 
ready to die for their officers. 

Let us ask ourselves, how do we rule in our families — 
over those placed under us? By the rule of our merciful 
Saviour, or by the rule of the world, of our own tempers 
■that is, the flesh — or of the devil 1 

See, again, by the way the crew of the Iluzzar 
behaved, what a good example can effect. If we adhere 
to the Captain of our Salvation — firmly and boldly 
confess him — we may be assured that we not only shall 
gain tlie respect of our associates, biit, which is of far 
more consequence, that wo shall bring over others to love 
and confess him also. 

Then, again, can we, after reading this account, think 
without sorrow and confusion of the way we have be- 
haved to our heavenly King and Caj^tain 1 We are told 
that because the king spoke to the officers and crew of 
the >S'^. Fiorenzo in a kind manner, taking an interest in 
their piivate histoz'ies, they were loyal to tlie backbone. 

Does not our heavenly King and Father speak to us 
daily, through the Holy Scriptures, words full of kind- 
ness, love, and mercy It Surely he does, if we will but 
diligently read that Book of books. He allows us, too, 
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as no earthij king can do, to go to him daily — every 
Lour — eveiy moment of our lives. His ear is ever open 
to our prayers — he who keej^s Israel neither slumbers nor 
sleeps — to tell him our private histories — our wants, our 
wishes, our hopes ; to confess to him all we liave done 
amiss — all our sins. And, moreover, he promises us that 
if we repent of them , and trust to the cleansing blood of 
Jesus, he will forgive them freely and fully, and give us 
what no earthly monarch can give, eternal life, and raise 
us to dwell with him in happiness unspeakable, for ever 
and ever. 





THE SMUGGLER'S FATE. 

A TEUE STORY OF THE BBITIBR COAST. 



By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
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The Smuggler's Wife— Hanson starts on his Trip— His Wife's Anxiety 
— Tiie Revenue Officers Approach— The Smugglers take to the 
Water-The Figbt~A Fearful End. 

OOD-BYE, Susan— 





good - b je, my 
I'll bxing tliee over a 



wife, 
silk 



gowDj and such Brussels lace 
as you've never yet set eyes 
on. It will make a lady of 
you ; and you're not far off 
being one now, to my mind, 
so don't fret — - don't fret, 
Susan, dear." 



These words were uttered by Robert Hanson, a fine 

And a bold seaman he was. 



sailor-like-looking man. 



indeed; but was also unhappily known to be one of 
the most dai^ing smugglers on the coast. Having kissed 
his wife affectionately, and knelt down by the side of 
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the cradle in which their infant slept, to bestow another 
kiss on its smiling lips, he hnrried from the cottage. 

Susan looked after him sorrowfully. She had en- 
treated him, over and over again — i>ot as earnestly as she 
might, perhaps^to give up his dangerous and lawless 
occu]iation, and with a laugh he had told her that each 
trip should be his last. Did it never occur to him how 
his promise might be fiiltilled 1 It did to Susan ; aud 
often and often she had trembled at the thought. She 
had been brought up by praying parents, and had been 
taught from her childhood to pray, but she could not pray 
now — she dared not — she felt it would be a mockery. 
She was wrong, tJiough. She could not pray that God 
would protect her husband in his lawless occupation, but 
she might have prayed that her merciful Father in heaven 
would change his heart — would lead him from the paths 
of sin, and put a right spirit within him, even although he 
might be brought to poverty, and she might no longer 
enjoy the luxuries which he allowed her. She was sure, 
however, tliat he could make, by a lawful calling, enough 
for all their wants ; whereas a large portion of Avliat he 
now gained was spent in feasting and treating with open 
hand his smuggling companions ; so at the end of the 
year, exce[)t for the dresses and other articles A\'hich were 
utterly useless to Susan, they were very little the better 
for all his toil and the many fearful risks he had run. 
She stood watching him Avith tearful eyes and a fore- 
boding heart, as he descended the cliff on which their 
cottage stood. 

Bob, as Hanson was called by his companions, looked 
in at three or four of the huts which formed the fishing 
village at the foot of the cliff, and gave sundry direc- 
tions to their inmates. The answer he received from 
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all of them was much the same : " Never fear, captain, 
we'll be ready," 

'* You understand, Dore/' he said, stopping at one of 
the huts for some little time, '' you'll Le on the look-out 
for us on Tuesday night at Durlstone Point. !N"ow mind 
you also tell Green, the landlord of the '■ Jolly Tar,' to 
have the two covered carts there, witlx his fastest horses 
and trustj^men to drive^Bill Snow and Tom Thatcher — 



s 



they are true men ; but not that fellow Dennis — he'll 
bring the Coast Guard down on us one of these days, 
you'll see, if we trust him — and tahe care that we've no 
lack of hands to run the cargo up the cliff." 

Such were some of the dii-ections Hanson gave to 
his confederates. He then, witli active steps, proceeded 
to a small harbour at a little distance along the slioi'e, 
where a fast-looking cutter of about forty tons lay at 
anchor. He hailed her. A preventive man (as the 
revenue officers are called), with his spyglass under hi 
arm, passed him. 

" What, Bob, ofi' again ? " he said, in a careless tone ; 
" we'll be on the look-out for you, if you'll tell us when 
you are coming back," 

"May be next week, or the week after, or a month 
from this ; but thank you all the same," answered Bob, 
laughing, as he stepped into the punt which came for him. 
As soon as he was on board, the Saucy Sue made sail for 
the French shore, and, under a crowd of canvas, was 
soon out of sight. 

It was soon known at each preventive station along 
the coast that Bob Hanson was away in the Saucy Sue, 
and might ere long be expected back with a cargo of 
contraband. A sharp look-out was accordingly kept for 
him. Oi'ten and often before this, however, he had been 
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expectedj but the goods had been i*un, notwithstanding, 
and the Saucy Sue ha\iug appeared ia the oiling, had 
come into tlie harbour without an article of contra- 
band on board, Bob and his crew lookin:^- innocent ;is 
lambs. 

Tuesday came. Susan knew that on that night the 
attempt to run tlie cargo was to be made. There was 
no moon. Tlie siui set red and lowering over Durlstou*; 
Point, and dark clouds were seen chasing each other 
rapidly across the sky, rising from a dark bank which 
rested on the western horizon, while wliite-crested seas 
began to rise u}) out of the sombre green ocean, every 
instant increasing; in number. The wind whistled mourns 
fully among the bushes and the few stunted trees, with 
tops bending inland, which fringed the clitl's, and the 
niurnuir of the waves on the beach below changed ere 
loui; into a ceaseless roar. 

Susan sat in her cottage, watching the last rays of 
the setting sun as her foot rocked her baby's cradle. She 
knew well the path to Durlstone Point along the cliti's, 
No longer able to restrain her anxiety (why more excited 
than nsual on that evening, she could not have told), she 
left her child in charge of her young sister, who had 
come in to see her, and hurried out. The clouds came 
up thicker and thicker from the south-Avest, and the 
darkness rapidly increased. She had good reason to 
dread falling over the cliff. Several times she contem- 
plated tnrning back; bnt the thought of her husband's 
danger Ui-ged her on. " If I could find the spotsman, 
Ned Dore, I wonld beseech him to warn the cutter ofl," 
she said to herself; "it can never be done on a night like 
this." She went on till she came to a dip, or gulley, 
when a break in the clitF occurred. A steep path led 
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down the centre to tlio beach. She liearcl the sound of 
wheels, with the stamp of horses' feet, as if the animals 
had started forward impatiently and been checked, and 
there was also the murmur of several voices. Suddenly 
a liiiht flashed clo^e to her. 

*'0h, Ned Dore, is that you?" she exclaimed. 
''Don't let them land to-night; there'll be harm come 
of it." 

^'No fear, Mrs. Hanson," said Dore, recognising her 
voice. "All's rmht — the cutter has made her sia'nal, and 
I have answered it. Couldn't have a better time. The 
revenue men are all on the wrong scent, and vv^e'll have 
every cask a dozen miles froTn tliis before they are back. 
Just you go home, good "svoman, and yoiu' husband will 



be there before long." 

Susan, however, had no intention of leaving the spot. 
Again she entreated Dore, almost witli tears, to warn off 
the cutter, alleging that there was already too much surf 
on the beach to allow the boats to land with safety. 
Dore almost angrily again refused, declaring that the 
cutter had already begun to unload, and that the boats 
would soon be in. Seeing that her entreaties ^yeve 
useless;, she sat herself down on a rock jutting out of the 
cliff, and tried to peer into the darkness. She waited for 
some time, when footsteps were heard, and one of the 
men posted to watcli, came running in with tJie infor- 
mation that a party of the revenue were approaching. 
Dore, coming up to her, piiUcd her by force below the 
rock on which she had been sittincj. The other men 
concealed themselves under the bushes — amons; other 
rocks and in holes in the clilT^the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the carts were heard moving rapidly 
away. Not a word was spoken — the men held in tlicir 
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breath as the revenue olHcers apjiruached. Poor Susan 
almost fainted with dread^not for herself, but for her 
husband. "Where was he a]l tlie time? She know too 
Avell the smugglers' mode of proceeding not to have gooil 
cause for fear. 

"It was off here, sir, I saw the light flash," Susan 
heard one of the men say. " There is a road a little 
fui'ther up, and the cart wheels we heard must have passed 
along it." 

'*It is a likely spot, and must be watched." 

Susan recognised the voice of the last speaker as that 
of Mr. Belland, tlie new lieutenant of the Coast Guard, 
reputed to be an active officer. 

" Do yon, Simpson and Jones, station yourselves on 
the top of the cliff, and fire your pistols if you see any- 
thing suspicious," he said. ** Wait an hour, and then 
move back to your beats— there will be sea enough on by 
that time to save us further trouble." 

" Ay, ay. sir," was the brief answer. 

The two preventive men took up their stations, one of 
them directly above wliere Susan Avas ci'oucliing down, 
and the lieutenant and his party moved on. 

While these events "sverc taking place on sliore, the 
Saucy Sue had approached the coast. Her usual signal 
was made and answered in a satisfactory manner, and 
preparations for landing the cargo wxn-e forthwith com- 
menced. There were among it silks and other valuable 
articles, carefully packed in water-tight casks. The rest 
consisted of spirits in casks, two of which a man could 
caiTy on his shoulders. The casks were now secured 
together by ropes in separate parcels, eighteen or- two 
dozen in each, and low^ered overboard. The cutter's two 
boats then took them in tow, and approached the beach. 
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As they drew near, a small liglit, shown for an instant, 
warned them that the preventive men were on the alert. 
A weight sufficient to moor each parcel was on this 
dropped overboard, and the boats hung on to them. 

" We must ivy the old dodge," said Hanson, after 
waiting for some tiise. " 111 take three parcels — Tom 
and Bill, you take the rest ; we've never missed tliat 

way." 

Saying this, he threw off his outer clothing, the two 
men he spoke to did the same, and all three slipping 

overboard, took hold of the tow-lines attached to the 
casks. The boats returned to the cutter, and were 
hoisted on board ; after wliich, letting draw her fore- 
sheet, she stood out at sea. Hanson and his daring 
companions, buoyed up with a few corks under their 
arms, and knives in their hands to cut the casks from 
the moorings, remained with their heads just above the 
water, watching for the signal to tow them in. There 
they remained, their eager eyes turned towards the cliff- 
the dark sky above them, the foaming waters around. 
Every instant their position became more perilous ; for 
as the tide rose, the ledge of rocks to the -westAvard no 
longer afforded them the protection it had done at first, 
and the seas came rolling in, and the surf broke more 
and more heavily every instant. 

Could they pray for help ? No. They knew well 
that they were engaged in unlawful work — that they 
were breaking the laws of their country — refusing to 
render to Ctesar the things that were Cesar's. Such 
was the picture the poor wife beheld in her mind's 
eye, as she gazed down into the dark waters, where 
she well knew that her husband then was. 

Slowly the anxious hour passed away. The pre- 
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ventive men, however, still seemed suspicious that all 
was not right, and lingered at their posts. They at 
last hailed each other, and held a conversation in a 
low tone. They were close to where two of the men 
lay hid. Susan, in addition to her other cause of alarm, 
dreaded that an act of violence would be committed, if 
they did not move off. The preventive men would fire 
their pistols, certainly ; but there still might be time for 
the tubs to be landed, and the smugglers to make their 
escape, before the rest of the Coast Guard could reach 
the spot. Her alarm increased when she found that 
Dore had crept away. 

What she dreaded ha])])ened. The two preventive 
men came down into the hollow, as if about to descend 
to the beach. Suddenly they were set upon by a dozen 
men. One fired his pistol, the other was knocked down 
before he could draw a weajion from his belt. The first 
fought desperately, but a blow from a hanger brought 
him to the ground, where he lay mortally wounded. 
The arms of the other were pinioned, his mouth gagged, 
and the smuirsflers rushed down to the beach. 



oo 



The signal was now made to Hanson and his com- 
panions. The smugglers waited to allow time for them 
to come in, every instant dreading the return of the 
Coast Guard. At length a cry was heard, " Help, help ! " 
Several of the most darin": rushed into the water. First 
one of Hanson's companions was dragged on shore, almost 
exhausted. The tubs were drawn in, and rapidly carried 
up the cliff. The second man was next found ; but he 
had abandoned his tubs, and was more dead than alive. 
But where was Hanson himself? 

Susan had found her way down to the beach. No 
one noticed her. 
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" I'm afraid the captain is gone. It was his plan, 
but a desperately dangerous one," she heard one of the 
men say. She stood speechless with teiTor. 

Just then a light flashed from the cliff above. 

" Each man for himself," was the cry, as the smugglers 
made their escape up the only path open to thenx 

She stood alone on the sand, with the seas roaring up 
to her feet. She heard footsteps approaching. " Oh ! 
where — where is my husband ? " she cried out 

" I don't know, missus ; but murder has been com- 
mitted, and some one has done it." It was one of the 
preventive men spoke. 

Daylight at length broke. A tangled mass of tubs 
and rope, and a human form attached to them, was seen 
surging up and down in the foaming breakers. It was 



dragged on shore, and the poor young widow sank sensfw 
less on her husband's body. 



_Lunj j_\ 
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A TALE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
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The Half-breed Trapper La Touche— His wife Kamela— Their Children 
—They are sent on an Expedition—The Encampment— Attacked 
by Biackf eet, and the Men Slain—The Young Widow Flies— Ahnost 
Captured—Back to the Fort— The Refuge Destroyed !— Wolves— 
Further Flight— Refuge at last. 





REAT BRITAIN possesses the 
sovereignty over a ricli extent 

of coiintr J, extending from the Atlantic 
on the east to the Pacific on the west. 
Beyond the fui'ther shore of Lake 
Superior is found a region of lakes 
and rapid rivers, rocks, hills, and dense 
woodj extending for about 400 mileSj 
nearly up to the Bed River or Selkirk 
settlement. To the west of this, a lich 
prairie stretches far away up to the foot of the Rocky 
Motmtains, from which the Saskatchewan descends, and, 
soon becoming a broad river, flows rapidly on to Lake 
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Winnepeg. Other streams descending, find tlieir way 
into the Polar Sea, or Hudson's Bay. .On the west, the 
Columbia, the Frasei*, and others flow, with very eccen- 
tric courses, into the Pacific. , Besides this, there are 
numerous hikes divided from each other, in many in- 
stances, by lofty mountains and thick forests. 

Over the wliole of this extensive region the Hudson's 
Bay Company held, for many years, undivided sway, and 
kept in its employment large numbers of men — voyageurs, 
or canoe-men, and huntei's — both whites of European 
descent (chiefly French Canadians), and also half-breeds 
and Red Indians. The country was inhabited by several 
nations of Indians, some known as Wood Indians, others 
as Prairie IndianSj and these again were divided into 
tribes or clans, frequently at war with each other ; and 
these wars were cruel in the extreme, often extermi- 
natory, neither age nor sex being spared. Their dress 
was skins, embroidered Avith beads, feathers, and 2:)orcu- 
pine quills. They painted their faces and oi'namented 
their hair in a fantastic manner. Their weapons were 
the bow and arrow, spears, and hatchets. Their canoes 
were of birch-bai'k ] their habitations, huts, or wigwams, 
either of a conical shape, or like a basin reversed, and 
formed of buffalo-skins and birch-bark. The Indians of 
the prairie possessed horses, and hunted the buffalo. 
Those of the woods, liaving few horses, lived chiefly on 
deer and smaller game, and cultivated potatoes and Indian 
corn. They believed in one Great and Good Spirit, and 
in the existence of numerous evil spirits, whom they 
feared and endeavoured to propitiate. Missionaries, how- 
ever, went among tliem, and many have been brou.glit 
out of darkness to a knowledge of the truth. 

Among the most interesting of the tribes in British 
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North America and the west of the Rocky Mountains 
are the Cootonais. They are handsome, above the middle 
size, and, compared with other tribes, remarkably fair ; in 
conversation candid, in trade honest, brave in battle, 
and devotedly attached to each other and to their country. 
Polygamy is unknown among them. The greatest neat- 
ness and cleanliness are observable about their persons 
and lodges. 

It was among this tribe that Pierre La Touche, a 
brave young half-breed trapper, sought for a wife. He 
had not long to wait before he found a maiden Avhose 
charms captivated his heart ; besides whichj she was an 
accomplished manufacturer of mocassins, snow-shoes, and 
garments of every description ; she could also ride a 
horse and paddle or steer a canoe; she was fearless in 
danger, and she had, indeed, been greatly tried j once 
especially, when a party of Blackfeet, the hereditary 
enemies of her tribe, had made their way over the 
mountains to recover some horses which her people had 
captured. The Cootonais claimed the right of hunting 
the buffalo to the east of the Kooky Mountains, on the 
prairies which the Blackfeet considered belonged exclu- 
sively to themselves. This was naturally a fertile source 

of dispute. 

Kamela, or the "Young Fawn," the name given to 

the damsel selected by La Touche, had been well trained 

to endure all the hardships and privations to Avhich a 

hunter's wife is invariably exposed. 

The usual ceremonies having been gone through, the 

young Kamela went to La Touche's tent, and became his 

most loving and devoted wife. He treated her, not as 

the Indians would — as a slave, but as an equal and a 

friend, except in the presence of her countrymen, when 
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he assumed the stern, indifferent manner with which 
they treat their wives. La Touche did not long remain 
idle ; but away over the mountains, and down streams 
and rapidsj across lakes, and through dense forests, he 
had to travel to join a Land of the fur-trading company 
to wliicli ]}e belonged. Here four or live years of his life 
were spent ; and tlie once-gi'aceful Kamela had become a 
mother, with two tine cliildren — ^loolakj a boy, and a 
little Kamela. 

One day, towards the end of the year. La Touclie 
received orders to join Mr. M'Donald, a factor, with 
several other men, to assist in establishing a fort on one 
of tlie streams wliieli run into the Eraser River. The 
spot selected was on a high bluff, with the river flowing 
at its base. The fort was of a simple construction. Ifc 
was surrounded by a palisade of stout timbers, fixed 
deeply in the ground, and united by cross-bars, further 
strengthened by buttresses, and loop-holed for musketry, 
with a few light guns to sweep the fort should the enemy 
break in. The interior consisted of log-huts and store- 
houses. Such is the style of most of the fur-trading 
forts. To these forts tJie Indian Imntejt's biing tJieii- furs 
at periodical seasons, and receive fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, blankets, hatchets, knives, and other articles 
in return; and too often, also, the deadly "fire-water." 

The fort being finished, the hunters were sent off in 
parties in difiercnt directions to search for game — either 
for food, oi" for the furs of the animals. ^Ir. M'Donald, 
sending for La Touche, told liiin that lie must proceed to 
a spot at the distance of al)out five days' journey, with 
provisions for six weeks, accompanied by two other liien. 
" ^ye will take care of your wife and children till you 
return," he added. 
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*'!No, thank yoUj sir; I prefer having my wife's 
society. We have gone tlirough many hardships and 
dangers together ; and she will be happier with me, and 
safer than in the fort," answered the hunter. 

^^How so, La Touche?" asked the factor. 

"Why, sii*, I mean that we have enemies — that it is 
possible the fort may be attacked j and that, if you ai-e 
not Yery vigilant, it may be captured by treachery^ if not 
by force," answered La Touche. 

*' You are plain spoken ; but yon need not be alarmed 
about oTir safety. I have not lived among these Red 
Skins for eight years or more, without knowing their 
habits and tricks," answered Mr. M'Donald. " However^ 
by all meanSj take your wife and children with you : you 
can have horses to convey them." 

La Touche, thanking the good-natured factor, set off 

with his companions and wife and children. His wife, 
from habit, marked well the way they took ; indeed, from 
constantly accompanying her husband, she knew the 
country as well as he did. They met on their way 
natives of two or three of the neighbouring tribes ; but, 
as they were well mounted and armed, no one molested 
tliem. They had rivers to ford, and hills to climb, and 
there were woods through which, occasionally, to save a 
long round, they had to hew their way. 

At length the party reached the hunting-ground to 
which the factor had directed them. Wigwams were 
erected — conical shaped, and covered with birch-bark — in 
a nook of the dense grove of cedars, wdiere they would 
be sheltered from the icy winds of the north ; one for 
La Touche and his family, the other for their companions. 
While the men went out hunting^ Kamela remained at 
home to cook their provisions, and to look after her 
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children ; she also set cunningly-devised traps in the 
neighbourhood of the wigwams, over which she could 
watch. She never failed to have a good supper prepared 
for the hunters on their return home in the evening. 
She was one evening employed as usual, now lulling her 
little girl to sleep as the infant lay in its hammock in the 
wigwam, now attending to the simmering caldron, her 
quick ear ever on the watch for the footstep of her hus- 
band. Suddenly she started. " That is not Pierre's 
footstep," she muttered; *'it is that of a stranger — no; 
it is Michel's. Alas ! he is wounded." 

Her fears were not unfounded. In another minute, 
Michel, one of the hunters, staggered into her hut, fear- 
fully wounded, l^o sooner had he entered, than he sank 
on the ground gasping for breath. 

'* Fly ! " he said ; '* they are both dead — your husband 
and Thomas. The Blackfleet have done it. Take the 
horses — ride direct to IM'Donald's fort — tell him — —Oh ! 
this pain ! water, good Kamela ! " 

Before, however, the water reached his lips, the faith- 
ful hunter, who had thus exerted his last remaining 
strength to save, if possible, the life of his friend's wife 
and children, fell back, and died. 

Kamela lost not a moment in giving way to un- 
availing grief. Michel's condition too fearfully cor- 
roborated his account to allow her to doubt it. Hurrying 
out, she caught with much difEculty two of the horses ; 
putting a pack on one and a saddle on the other, she 
loaded the first with her blankets and two buffalo-robes, 
with some dried salmon and beaA^er-flesh and Hour, and 
on the other she mounted with her boy before her and 
little Kamela at her back, and set oil' at a rapid rato in 
the dii'ection of McDonald's fort. 




**One of the liunters staggered into her hut, fearfully wounded." 

{p. 108 ) 
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She rode as she Iiad never before ridden, scarcely 
daring to look beliind lest she should see some of her 
dreaded enemies in pursuit. Not for lierself did she 
fear— he that had bound her to earth was gone — but 
she feared for her beloved little ones, who might fall 
into the hands of her remorseless foes. Night was 
rapidly drawing on. The ground was covered with 
snow. It was bitterly cold ; but she was afraid to light 
a iire, lest it might betray her to those who she was 
persuaded would be on the search for her. With her 
axe she quickly cut some boughs and stripped off suf- 
ficient bark to form a shelterj and wrapping herself and 
her children in the bhxnkets she had brousfht, and tether- 
ing the horses close to her, she lay down to wait till 
morning light should enable her to pursue her journey. 
Sleep did not visit her eyelids, but anxiously she listened 
the livelong night for any sounds which mig'.it indicate 
the approach of foes. A wandering pack of wolves 
might have discovered her ; and as she had only a long 
knife, which she liad brought away to defend hers^df, lier 
prospect of esca])c was small indeed. 

Daylight can:ie at last, and at the first grey streak of 
light in the eastern sky she was again mounted as before, 
and on her way towards the fort. She did not draw rein 
except when necessary to stop and feed the horses. If 
enemies were following her, she began to hope tliat she 
Iiad distanced them. Choosing for her camp at night 
a sheltered spot in a deep hollow, she ventured to light 
a small fire, at which she could warm her own and her 
little one's benimibed limbs. and dress some food. She slept, 
too ; but still so heavy was her heart, that she would have 
welcomed death but for the little ones at her side. 

Kamela, too, Lad a hope beyond the grave. Con- 
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fused as her notions probably were, she had learned 
from her husband that the Great Spirit, who made 
the world, is a God of love, and lioliness and purity ; 
that it is not His will that any should perish ; that 
it was man's disobedience brought sin, and suffering, 
and death into the world, and that God's Own Son 
came into the world that He might triumph over botli. 
Kamela could, therefore, pray intelligently to that Great 
Spirit through His Son, who died for tlie sins of the 
whole world, for protection and support. I^ot often has 
a person been phiced in greater peril than was that young 
Indian woman. 

On the evening of the third day, just as she had 
reached the brow of a hill, she saw galloping towards 
her a band of warriors. She knew at a glance 
that they were foes. She trusted that she had not 
been seen. Kapidly turning her horses round, she 
galloped down the hill into the thickest part of the 
wood. Again she watched. The Indians, instead of 
ascending the hill, as she feared they might do, kept 
along the valley, and thus did not discover her trail. 
She emerged from her concealment, and, as long as light 
lasted, pushed on towards the forfc. Once there, she 
trusted that food and shelter would be found for her 
little ones. More than once little Moolak asked for his 
father. Only then did tears start to her eyes. She 
replied, " He has gone to be with the Great Spirit. We 
shall go to him some day," 

The neighbourhood of the fort was reached ; her loved 
ones would be in safety. She drew in her rein. 
Anxiously she looked towards the bluff on which the fort 
had been built. '^ Surely, it rose above yonder clump of 
bushes," she said to herself. 
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She approached cautiously. With a sinking heart 
she gazed at the spot where the fort had stood. It was 
there no longer, and, in its place, heaps of charred timber 
and ashes, the smoke from which still ascended to the 
sky. There could be no doubt that the fort had been 
destroyed ; perhaps even the enemy were yet in the 
neighbourhood. Still, some of her friends might have 

escaped. She turned silently away, resolving to visit the 
spot as soon as the shades of night should veil her 
approach. At some little distance was a thick cluster of 
trees. Ketreating to it, she carefully concealed the 
children and the horses. Then, lying down with her 
little ones, she waited, with her ear close to the ground, 
for the return of night 

The hours passed slowly. Not a sound broke the 
stillness of the evening, save that made by the horses as 
they stirred up the snow to get at the fresh grass and hay 
and leaves beneath. She fed her children — they were 
too well trained to cry out — and, kissing them, and 
offering up a silent prayer that they may be protected, 
she set out on her perilous expedition. Her only 
weapon, besides her axe, was a long knife. Gathering 
her garments tightly round, as she neared the spot where 
the fort had stood, she crept silently up. The palisades 
and log huts were still smouldering, but no human voice 
could sho hear. Cautiously at first, and then louder aud 
louder, she called out the names of Mr. M'Donald and 
those she had left with him in the fort, Bz-eathlessly 
she listened — no one answered to the summons. Again 
and again she called. , A strange cry reached her ears : 
she knew it well. A sudden breeze at that moment 
fanned up the embers, and by the bright flames which 
burst forth she beheld, in the farther-ofl" corner of the 

H 
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fort, a band of prairie wolves wrangling and fighting over 
a banquet, the nature of which she guessed too well. To 
that part it was evident her friends had retired, with 
their faces to the foe, and fought till brought down by- 
overwhelm ing numbers. At that sad moment a new 
fear seized her — the cry of the prairie wolf reached her 
from another point : it came from the wood where she 
had left her children. She panted with agitation, with 
dread. Maternal love gave wings to her feet : she flew 
rather than ran back. She sprang over the fallen logs : 
she dashed aside the boughs in her way, regardless of the 
wounds they inflicted. She caught sight of two large 
wolves stealing towards her children. Were they the 
first, or had others got there before them 1 She shrieked 
out — she shouted — she dashed forward with her weapon 

to meet the savage brutes. In another moment they 
would have reached her sleeping infants; but, not 
waiting her approach, they fled, howling, to join the rest 
of the pack at the fort. Her children were safe : she 
clasped them to her bosom. Thej were all, now, that 
remained to her on earth. For their sake she resolved 
to struggle on. But she had a fearful prospect before 
her. Hundreds of miles from any civilised beings, or 
from any tribe of natives on whose friendship she could 
rely ; without means of procuring food, starvation stared her 
in the face. Yet she did not despair. She had the two 
horses : they must die. She might, perhaps, trap some ani- 
mals ; she must also build a habitation to shelter herself 
and her little ones. There was work enough before her. 

She revolved these matters in her mind during the 
night. By early dawn she mounted her horse, and, 
leading the other, rode away from the fatal spot. For 
two days she travelled on, till she reached a range of 
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hills, among -which she believed that she should be safe 
from discoveiy. She knew too well that, should she 
encounter any of her husband's foes, neither her sad 
histoiy nor her sex could save her from the most cruel 
treatment — scarcely, indeed, from death. At last she 
reached the locality she sought, and fixed her abode in a 
deep hollow in the side of the hill facing the sunny 
south. She had brought with her some buffalo-robes and 
deer-skins : with these and a few cedar-branches, and 
some pine and other bark, she constructed a wigwam by 
the side of a sparkling stream which burst forth from the 
mountain-side. 

No game was to be found, and she was compelled to 
kill the horses, and smoke-dry their flesh. Their skins 
added somewhat to the comfort of her hut. For three 
weary months the poor widow, with her orphans^ dragged 
on a sad existence. She saw her stock of food decreasing, 
and she might have to travel far on foot before she could 
reach a place where more could be obtained. May had 
arrived, and there was no time to be lost; so, packing 
the remainder oi her horse-flesh, with as many of her 
blankets, and bufialo-robes, and other articles as she 
could carry, with her youngest child on her back, while 
she led the other, she commenced her weary march across 
that wild region of mountains, forests, and streams now 
known as British Columbia. To no human being had 
she spoken since her husband's dying comrade warned 
her to fly. 

For days she toiled on over the rough ground, often 
having to carry the little Moolak, in addition to his 
sister. She had barely food sufficient for another day, 
when several grey wreaths of smoke ascending from 
a valley told her that a band oi friends or foes were 
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encamped below. She hesitated to appi'oach them. 
" They may be foes ; and if they are, will they spare 
me, wretched though I am 1 " she said to hex'self. She 
looked at her children. '*I have no more food for them; 
I must venture on." 

Emerging from a thick wood, she saw close before 
her a large encampment. She staggered forward, and 
stood trembling amid the camp, A chief stepped forward 
from his wigwam and listened to her tale, which was 
soon told. 

"You shall be a sister to us," he answered. "Your 
people are our friends, and, still more, are your hus- 
band's people. I will be as a father to your children. 
Fear not, sister. Here you shall find rest, and shelter, 
and food." 

The chief kept to his word, and the poor widow was 
treated with the greatest kindness by him and his people. 
The summer came, and a brigade of the company's 
trading canoes passed down the river. The people 
landed, and spoke to her. She was known to several 
of them, and they invited her to accompany them. The 
Indians entreated her to remain with them. She thanked 
them and said, " Xo, I will go with my husband's people. 
When I wedded him I became one of them. I wish, also, 
that his children should become like them, and be brought 
up in the faith to which he held." 

Wishing, therefore, the kind Indians farewell, she 
accompanied the voyageurs ; and in the far-off settlement 
to the east, where she ultimately took up her abode under 
a Christian missionary, she herself learned more clearly 
to comprehend the truths of the Gospel whose gracious 
offers she had embraced, while by all aroimd she was 
respected and beloved. 
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^ FLEET of a hundred 






or more lay 
together, dotting the surface 
of the German Ocean, or 
North Sea, as it is more 
generally called, upwards of 
300 miles from the English 
shore. They were mostly 
luggers, of from sixty to 
eighty tons; each with a 
crew of from seven to nine 
men. These vessels formed a part of the North 
Sea fishing fleet, chiefly belonging to Great Yarmouth 
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and tlie adjacent ports, engaged in trawling for turbot, 
soles, brill, and other flat fish, for the supply of the 

London market. 

Thej had been out there for nearly three weeks, 
their wants being supplied, and the fish they had caught 
being taken away from them by several large cutters, 
which came out from Yarmouth laden with ice, in which 
the fish were packed, and thus conveyed to the Thames, 
or to the nearest railway terminus — thence to be trans- 
ported to London, and dispersed by similar means all 
over the country. It was Sunday : some of the vessels 
had their sails set and their trawls down, their crews 
in their dirty week-day dresses standing ready to haul 
them on board. Other vessels, which had drawn close 
together, had their sails furled, their anchors down, 
and their trawl-nets hung up in the rigging to dry. 
A flag was flying at the mainmast-head on board two 
of them. The device was a figure with wings, and an 
open book with golden leaves in its hand, on a blue 
ground, and underneath, the words " Missions to Sea- 
men." These two vessels were somewhat apart, and 
boats from the others were pulling towards them. On 
board one of the other vessels — the Sea-gull — the crew 
were collected on deck, in their clean clothing, may-be 
not so neat and new as they might have worn on shore, 
however. The boat was alongside ; the captain came 
on deck. 

" Well, lads, who'll go with me to worship God with 
our fellow-Christians ] " he asked. 

" What's come over the old man, of late ?" gi'owled 
out one of the roughest-looking of the crew. " We used 
to do 7ery well without all this praying and preaching ; 
and I don't see what good it '11 do us." 
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One or two laughed : but no one answered, 

" You'll go, father," said a young lad, Robby 
Starling, addressing another of the men. "You can't 
tell what beautiful things are said ; and th en there's 
praying and singing; it does one's heart good to hear 
them sing. Come, father; come." 

"It's time to shove off, lads," said the old captain, 
looking round to see who would go. 

Robby again pleaded with his father, who at length 
stepped into the boat with two other men, his son, 
another lad, and the captain. 

The weather was calm and fine, so that it allowed 
of an awning to be stretched over the deck, under which 
seats were arranged for the accommodation of thirty or 
forty persons. The sailor missionary, who acted as mate 
of the missionary fishing- vessel, after appropriate prayers 
had been ofiered up and psalms sung, urged his hearers, 
in a loving manner, to accept the gracious offer of 
salvation while there was yet time. 

All were impressed with this address; no one more 
so than Rob Starling's father and the other men from the 
Sea-gull. Before leaving the vessel the elder Starling 
went to the missionary, begged him for his prayers, told 
him how heartily sorry he was for all his sins, and yet 
that he was sure his loving Saviour would wash them 
all away. 

^Notwithstanding the calmness of the morning, thei-e 
had been indications all day of a change of weather ; and 
just as the sun went down, the admiral (for so the most 
experienced captain of the fleet elected to that post is 
called) hoisted the signal for the vessels to return to port. 

As the fleet had a week or more to remain out, he had been 
unwilling to make the signal, though it might have been 
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better had he done so earlier ; but even the most ex- 
perienced are at times mistaken as to the weather 
at sea. 

Those who had been trawling all day hauled their 
trawls on board ; and those which had been brought up, 
lifted their anchors, and all made sail together. 

Before midnight a fierce gale was blowing from the 
westward, shifting now from the south-west, now from 
the north-west, and creating a heavy cross-sea. The 
fishing- vessels took different directions. Some stood to 
the north, some towards the south, endeavouring, as best 
they could, to beat up against the gale; but they were 
quickly dispersed here and there, so that the seamen 
on board the Sea-gull, with which we have to do, when 
they looked out into the gloom around, could not discover 
a single sail near them. Dark seas, with white, foaming 
crests, rose up on every side, threatening to fall over 
on the deck of the little vessel, and send her to the 
bottom. Now she rose to the summit of one of them ; 
now she sunk down into the deep trough between them ; 
tumbling and pitching as if the sport of their fury. The 
lightning flashed vividly ; the wind howled in the rigging ; 
the waves roared, and ever and anon struck the vessel as 
if about to batter in her sides, sending the spray flying 
over her deck, wetting the crew (who stood holding on to 
the bulwarks or rigging) through and through. 

There was a loud crash, followed by a groan : the 
mizen yard had parted, and, falling, had struck the old 
master. Captain Snow, to the deck. His men raised him 
up ; he could not sj>eak. He was carried below, where 
his injuries could be looked to. 

" Robby, my son, do you and Bill Cuffe go below, and 
look after the old ma-n ; this is not a night for boys like 
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you to be on deck," said the elder Starling, who now took 
the command. 

The boys gladly obeyed. Bill Cuffe proposed turning 
into their berths to go to sleep ; but Robby said, '* No ! 
we were told to look after the captain." 

The men, by a sickly light of a lantern, examined the 
captain's hurts, as he lay in his berth, but though they 
could not discover that any limb was broken, they soon 
saw that he was beyond their skill. They had, too, 
to hurry on deck to help repair the damage to the 
rigging. Soon after, Robby and Bill Cuffe heard the men 
on deck battening down the hatches ; it was a sign that 
things were becoming even more serious than at first. 
The bulkheads below creaked; the seas thumped and 
thumped against the sides, and the Sea-gidl tumbled and 
pitched about in every conceivable manner. 

" What's going to happen 1 ain't we all going to the 
bottom 1" asked Bill. "What shall we do, Robbyl" 

" Do our duty, Bill, whatever happens, as the 
missionary told us this morning ; and pray to God to 
take care of us all aboard here," answered Hobby. 
" We've now to try to help the captain ; I think I hear 
him speaking." 

The boys went to the captain's side. He had returned 
to consciousness. " What's happened, boy 1 " he asked : 
" I can't move hand or foot." Bobby told him. " God's 
will be done," he murmured. "Your father '11 do his 
best^he's a good seaman. He went to service with us 
this morning. I wish all had gone." 

While he was speaking, the vessel received a more 
furious blow ; then there was a rushing noise of water 
overhead, followed by loud crashes and a few faint 
shrieks, and then the vessel seemed to bound upwards, 
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and no other sound was heard hut that of the seas which 
washed against the sides. The boys clung to each other 
in terror ; something dreadful had happened, they had 
been long enough at sea to know that. They di'eaded 
to ask each other ; yet what could those shrieks mean 1 
There were no sound of footsteps on deck ; the movement 
of the vessel was different ; she no longer went ahead, 
but lay tossed about by the sea. 

"Boys, are you prepared to meet your GodV asked 
the captain, in a deep tone, making an effort to speak. 
" Pray with me." The boys went to him and knelt by 
his side. He tried in vain to lift up his hands. They 
repeated the solemn words he uttered. His speech grew 
fainter and fainter, then ceased altogether. A few faint 
groans followed, then there Avas an ominous silence. Robby 
held the lantern to the old man's face. The eyes were 
open, but all expression had gone. 

"Speak, Captain Snow; speak, Mr. Snow — oh ! do — 
do 1 " cried the boy. "He's gone — the captain's dead, 
Bill," he said, sadly, after waiting for some time and 
getting no answer. "How sorry father and the rest 
will be ! " 

The boys had not even then realised what had hap- 
pened on deck. Again the lugger was wildly tossed 
about. Another heavy blow was followed by a rush 

of water below. It seemed to come in forward. They 
could stand the suspense no longer, but rushing up the 
companion-laddei', with their united strength they forced 
back the hatch, and looked out. Better had it been for 
them, poor boys, had they remained in ignorance till day- 
light of what had happened. 

The masts were gone ; the boat was gone ; the bul- 
warks were gone ; and not a human being remained on 
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deck. The sea had swept it clear, with the exception of 
the companion-hatch, which was low and unusually 
strong. To this they owed their preservation. Had 
it been carried away, the vessel must soon have filled ; 
as it was, the fore-hatch had lifted, and allowed the 
water to pour down. Should it be carried away, the 
vessel would very probably go down. Mechanically 
drawing over the hatch again, they returned into the 
cabin, and sat down, sobbing and wringing their hands. 

" Perhaps they're gone away in the boat," suggested 
Bill Cuffe. 

E,obby for an instant checked his tears, but im- 
mediately saw the improbability of this, "Oh, no, no! 
They're all gone ! they're all gone ! " he repeated again 
and again. "No one but us two and the dead captain 
aboard the craft." 

" What shall we do, then 1 " asked Bill, after a long 

silence. 

Bobby looked at his companion earnestly before 
speaking. "Trust in God, and do our duty," he said, 
at length. 

" Yes, but what is our duty, Bobby ? " 

" I don't see that we can do much, as yet," answered 
Bobby, '^ but trust in God, and pray to Him. Yes, I've 
heard say that when people die, their friends go and shut 
their eyes : the captain^s are open ; let's go and do that 
for him." 

Together they went back to the body, and while Bill 
held the lantern, Bobby reverently closed the eyes of the 
dead man. 

The Seorgull continued tumbling about as before, now 
tossed to the top of one curling wave, now to that of 
another ; while every now and then a fresh msh. oi 
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water down the fore-hatch made the two boys dread 
more than ever that she would ere long go to the 
bottom. They dared not go on deck to see how matters 
stood, because they knew tliat if they did they most 
probably would be swept off it ; so they sat down on 
the floor of the little cabin, and held on by the leg of 
the table, wishing that daylight would come and the 
storm cease. 

The night seemed a very long one ; so, indeed, it was. 
Wearied out, they at length both slept. How long, they 
could not tell^ but a sudden lurch threw them against the 
side of the vessel, and they awoke, but with their senses 
confused, and neither of them able to recollect clearly 
what had occurred. The light in their lantern had burnt 
out, and they were in total darkness. 

Suddenly Eill exclaimed, " Oh, Eobby, where's the 
captain % " 

"Dead,'' said Eobby: "you haven't forgotten that, 
surely." 

"Dead ! " exclaimed Bill. " Oh, so he is, and we two 
here with him alone in. the cabin awaj out in the open 
sea. I can't stand it, I tell you. Where shall we go? 
what shall we do 1 " 

Terror caused by thinking of the supernatural is 
especially infectious. Eobby was but a boy. In spite 
of his better judgment, he allowed his feelings to get 
the better of it, and he began to tremble like his com- 
panion. This was but natural. Brought up as are 
boys of his class, who could blame himi There were 
the two lads, with their dead captain, rolling about in 
a leaky craft during that fierce gale out in the Noi-th 
Sea. They dared not go on deck ; they feared to remain 
in the cabin : they crept over as far as they could from 
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the side where the dead body lay. Not till Robby again 
thought of praying did he regain his composure. With 
the hatches battened down and the skylight covered 
over, daylight could not penetrate in the little cabin. 
The boys forgot this, and sat on, Hobby at length again 
falling asleep, but Bill's fears kept him awake. After 
a time it seemed to him that the vessel did not tumble 
about so much ; he was very hungry also, and he 
thought that it must be day, and as he was afraid of 
moving by himself, he awoke Hobby, and together 
they groped their way to the companion-hatch, and, 
unfastening it, the bright sunlight streamed full on 
their dazzled eyes. The sea had gone down somewhat, 
but still it washed over the deck, which was wet and 
slippery, and so they were afraid to venture on it lest 
they should be washed off. Hobby looked around, in 
the faint hope that some one might be yet clinging to 
the vessel, but not one of the seven men they had left 
there when they went below remained. Then he scanned 
the horizon on every side. Foam-crested, dancing waves 
alone were to be seen. Not a sail appeared. Bill now 
cried out for food. They could venture to leave the 
companion-hatch off, and by the light which streamed 
down it they were able to hunt about for some. They 
soon found some cold meat and biscuit, and fortunately 
also a jar of water, and, with these things, quickly ap- 
peased their hunger. They had no fear, indeed, of 
starving, for there were plenty of fish on board, and 
an ample supply of provisions of all sorts, but the 
cooking-place was forward, and they could not venture 
along the deck to get to it. After their meal their 
spirits improved. Kobby remarked with confidence 
that, as the vessel had floated so long through the 
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worst part of tlie gale, she might still weather it out 
altogether. They could hear, however, by the rushing 
sound inside as she roliedj that there waa a great deal of 
water in her. *'We must try and pump it out," said 
Robby. To do that they must wait till they could get 
forward, where the brake of the pump was kept. 

All this time the wind was falling and the sea was 
going down, and at last Robby thought that by working 
their way along the masts they might reach the forehatch. 
He led, Bill followed. The hatch was found paii^ially off. 
Fortunately, it had not been altogether washed away, for, 
as it was, large quantities of water had got down and 
damaged everything in the forecastle. Bill, again 
frightened by the damage the vessel had sustained, 
thought that pumping would be of no use. 

" It's otu" duty to pump this vessel — and do so I will, 
if I can," said Robby, firmly. 

The pump, not without difficulty, was rigged, and 
they set to work manfully. It was very hard work toe, 
but it was satisfactory to see the clear water rushing out 
through the scuppers, and to believe that none was 
coming in. They pumped and 2)umped away till they 
were weary, and tlien went back into the cabin to lie 
down awhile. 

They had now got more accustomed to the sight of 
their dead captain, so that even Bill did not object to 
passing the night in the cabin. The next day they again 
pumped away, and had entirely freed the vessel by noon. 
Having nothing more to do, their thoughts turned 
towards the possibility of reaching England. They 
anxiously scanned the horizon in the hopes of seeing some 
vessel approaching them. A sail was seen at length — 
they thought that she was coming towards them, but she 
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stood away ; then another and another came in sight ; 
but their vessel was not perceived. Another night came 
on. As the sun went down, the sky again became very 
threatening. Before midnight the gale had returned. 
There was no compass below, so the boys did not know 
from what quarter it blew. Poor Bill began really to 
despair, and wanted to get into a berth and go to sleep 
till he was drowned. 

''No, don't do that," said Robby. "While there's 
life there's hope ; and, depend on't, God knows what's 
best for us." 

The storm raged furiously, but the little vessel, freed 
from water, and light as a cask, floated like a cork driven 
before it. At length the gale ceased, and the sea went 
down, and the two boys went on deck. The coast was 
in sight — they knew it well — they were off Lowestoft. 
Boats came off — the Sea-gull was towed into the Yar. 
It became known how Kobby and Bill had kept the 
vessel afloat by pumping her out before the second gale 
came on. A subscription was raised for Hobby and his 
mother; and, though he is very young, he commands 
a vessel of his own, still firm in the belief which he 
endeavours to impress on others, that " God knows what 
is best for us." 
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each ; or in One Vol., gs.— Flowers, and How to Paint Them, 5s. 
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Paris, Cassell's Illustrated Guide to. is. ; c!oth, 2s. 

Parliaments, A Diary of Two. By H. W. Lucy, The Disraeli 
Parliament, 1874 — 1880. 12S, The Gladstone Parliament, 1881— 1S86. 

IZS.' 

Paxton's Flower Garden- By Sir Joseph Paxton and Prof. Liadlkv. 
Three Vols. With 100 Coloured Plates- £1 is. each. 

Peoples of the "World, The, In Six Vols. By Dr, Robert Brown, 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. each. 
Phantom City, The. By W, Westall. 53. 

Photography for Amateurs, By T. C. Hepwqrth, Illustrated, is.; 

or cloth, IS. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of- By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, Cheap 

Edition^ E^ilargedy cloth, 3s, 6d, ; or with leather back, 4s, 6d. 

Picturesque America- Complete in Four Vols,, with 48 Exquisite Steel 
Plates and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. £p> 2s. each. 

Picturesque Canada. With 600 Original Illustrations. Two Vols, 

£3 3s . each. 
Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols, Each containing 

13 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 2cjo 

Original Illustrations. £ to IDs, The Popular Edition is published 

in Five Vols,, 18s. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Pigeons, The Book of By Robert FaLTON, Edited and Arranged hy 
L, Wright, With 50 Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d, ; half-morocco, £2 2s. 

Poems and Pictures. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
Poets, CasselPs Miniature Library of the ; — 



Burns. Two Vols, 2s. 6d. 
BvRON. Two Vols. 2s, 6d. 
HooD- Two Vols, 2s. 6d. 
Longfellow, Two Vols. 2s, 6d- 



Milton- Two Vols. 2s, 6d, 
Scott. Two Vols, as, 6d, [2s, 6d, 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, 2 Vols. 
Wordsworth, Two Vols. 2s. 6d. 
Shakesj'Hare. Twelve Vols., in Case, 15s- 

*#• The above are also pitblishittg^ in clothe ij» each Vol. 

Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C. E. Howard 
Vincent, ISLP. 2s. 

Popular Library, Cassell's, Cloth^ is. each. 



The Russian Empire. 
The RehE^.ous Revolution in the 
i6th Century. 



English journalism. and Wit, 



The Story of the KngUsh Jacobins, 

Domestic Folk [-ore. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill: Preacher 



Our Colonial Empire. 
John ^Vesley. 

The Young Man in the Battle 
of I.ife. 



Boswell and Johnson : their Com- 
panions and Contemporaries- 

History of the Free-Trade Move- 
ment in England. 

Poultry Keeper, The PracticaU By L. Wright, With Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. 3s. 6d- 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By L. Wright. With Fifty 
Coloured Plates, Cloth, 3is< 6d, ; half-morocco, £2 2s. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. los. 6d. 

Pre-Raphaelites in the Italian National Gallery, By Cosmo 
MoNKHOUSE. With Eleven Full-page and numerous other Engravings, 
Price is- 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. By Robert Wilson. With 
numerous Illustrations, representing the Chief Events in the Life of 
the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Celebrities of her Reign. 
Volume I,, extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 93, 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With about 300 Original Contributions 
by Eminent Divines and Popular Authors, and upwards of 250 high- 
class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus, Illustrated. 33. 6d* 
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I.ast Days of Pompen, 

Yellowpiusli Papers, 

Handy Andy, [Book, 

Wasli.iigtoii IrviDg's Skettjli- 

1 sst Day of "^aimyra. 

Tales ot the Borders, 

Amerioan Humour. 

Sketches by 13oz. [Fssays. 

Macau ay's Lays a d Selected 

Harry Dorreqner. 

O^d Curiosity' Shop. 

Rienzi. 

The Talisma^^. 

Pickwick (2 \'ols.) 



Red Library, CasseU's. Stiff covers, is. each; cloth, 2s, each: or half- 
calf, marbled edges, 5s, each, 

Martui Chuzz'ewit (2 Vols. 1. Heart of Midlothian. 

Prince of the House of David, 

Sheridan's Plays. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, 

Deerslayer, 

Eugene Aram, 

Jack Hiiiton, the G-uardamau. 

Home and the Early Christians, 

The Trials of Margaret Lyndbay, 

Old Mortality, 

The Hour and the Man, 

Scarlet Letter, 

Poe's Works. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Last of the Mohicans- 
Representative Poems of Living Poets American and English. 

Selected by tlie Puets tlieniselvcs. 15s. 

Royal River, The ; The Thames from Source to Sea. Wiih Descrip- 
tive Text and a Series of beautiful En^raviisg-, ;£2 2s. 

Russia. IJy Sir Donald ^^IackkiWik Wai.IwVcf., M.A, 5s. 

Russo-Turkish War, CasselTs History of. With about 500 Illus- 
tr:uiuiis. Two \'ols., gs. each, 

Saturday Journal, CasselTs, Vf.arly A'uhiine. 6s, 

Science for All, Edited Ivy Dr. Robkjm' Bkowx, I\[.A., F.L.S,, iS:c, 
With Tj5oo llhistratioiis. Fi\e \'uls. gs. each. 

Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 
By W Whympei^, With 400 Illustrations, Four Vols,, 7s. 6d, each. 

Sent Back by the Angels. And other Ballads, By Frederick Lang- 
BRIDGE, M.A. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work of. 

By KuwiN HoDDEK. With Portraits. Three Vols., 36s. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s, ; cloth 

gilt, 7s, 6d, ; half-morocco, tos, 6d, 
Shakspere, The Royal. With Steel Plates and Wood Engiavings, 

Three Vols, 15s. each. 
Shakespeare, CasselFs Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and 

Makv Cowden Clarke, and contriiriing about 6co IIIiLnratiuns hy 
H. C. Selous, Complete in Three Vols., cloth gilt, £3 3s. 

Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. Edition de Laxw Iliustrated with 
Twelve Superb Photogravu:es from Original Drawhigs by F. Dickske, 
AT^.A. £555- 

Shakespeai 2Rn Scenes and Characters, With 30 Steel Plates and 10 
Wood Engravings, The Text wruten by Austin Brerktox. 21s, 

Sketching from Nature in Water Colours, By Aaron Penley, 
With Illustrations in Chromo-Liihography, 15s. 

Skin and Hair, The Management of the. By Malcolm Morris, 
F,R.C.S- 2S. 

Smith, The Adventures and Discourses of Captain John, By John 
Ashton, Illustrated, 5s. 

Sports and Pastimes, CasselTs Book of. With more than Soo Illus- 
trations and Coloured Frontispiece. 768 pages, gs. (Can be had 
separately thus : Outdoor Sports, 7s- 6d. ; Indoor Amusements, 3s. 6d.) 

Steam Engine, The Theory and Action of the : for Practical Men. 
By W. H. NoRTHco'rr, C.E. 3s, 6d. 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, The. By Thomas SivINNER, los. 6d. 

*'Stories from CasselPs." A Series of Seven Books, 6d, each ; cloth 
lettered, gd. each. 

Sunlight and Shade, With numerous Exquisite Engravings, 7s, 6d- 

Surgery, Memorials of the Craft of, in England. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir James Paget. 21s, 
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Telegraph Guide, The, Illustrated, is. 

Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by Frederick Bai^nakh^ reproduced in Photogravure. 2is. 

Trajan. An American Novel. P>y H, F. Keenan, 7s. 6d. 

Transformations of Insects, The. Hy Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B., F.R,S- With 240 illustration?;. Gs. 

Treasure Island- By R. L- Stevenson. Illustrated, gs. 

Treatment, The Year-Book of, A Critical Review for Practitioners of 
Medicine and Surt^erv, 5s. 

Trees, Familiar, First Series. By G. S. Boulgkk, F.L.S,,F G.S. With 
40 full-page Coloured Piates, from Original Paintings by \V. H, J, Boot. 
I2S. 6d, 

Twenty Photogravures of Pictures in the Salon of 1885, by the 
leading French Artists, 

** Unicode": the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk and 

Pocket Editions. 2s, 6d, eacti. 
United States, CasselFs History of the. By Edmund Olmer 

With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols, gs, each. 
Universal History, CasselTs Illustrated, I'our W:j1s- qs, each. 
Vicar of Wakefield and other \Vorks by Olivkk (;t)LiJSMiTH. 

Illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 
Wealth -Creation. By Auc;usTns Monckedien. 5s. 
Westall, W., Novels by. Pofritlar Editions. Cloth, 2s. each. 

Rali'h Nokhkkck's Trust, 
The Old Factory, | Red Rvvington. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne, as. 6d. 

Wild Animals and Birds : their Haunts and Habits. By Dr. 

Andrew Wilson, lUustrated. 7s, 6d, 
Wild Birds, Familiar, First and Second Series, By W, Swaysland, 

With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d, each. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F, E, Hulme, F,L.S., F,S,A, Five 

Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. 12s. 6d- each, 
^Vise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. 2s. 6d. 
W^ood Magic; A Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 6s. 
'World of the Sea. Translated from the French oi Moqujn Tandon, 

by the Very Rev, H, Martvn Hart, M.A, Illustrated, Cloth, 6s. 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations, Cloth, 

7s. 6d, ; c!oth gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d, 
World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 
Yule Tide. Cassell's Christmas Anriual, is* 



MA GA ZINES. 
The Quiver^ for Sunday Jteading* Monthly, 6d. 
CasseWs Family Magazine^ Monthly, 7d. 
^* TAttle Folhs^' Maga^ine^ Monthly, 6d, 
The Magazine -of Art. Monthly, is. 
The Zady^s Worlrh Monthly, is. 
CasselVs Saturday Joiirtial. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 



Catalogues of Casskll & Company's Publications, which may be had 
at all Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the 
publishers : — 
Cassell's Complete Catalogue, containing particulars of upwards 

of One Thousand yo}uines. 
Cassell's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are 
arranged according to price, from Threepence to Twenty-five 
Guineas, 
Cassell's Educational Catalogue, containing particulars of 
Cassell & Company's Educational Works and Students' ]\lanuals. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Bible, The Crown Illustrated. With about i,ooo Original Illustrations. 
With References, &c, 1,248 p3ges, crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Bible, Cassell's Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 

gilt edges, £1 lOS, 
Bible Dictionary, Cassell's. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 7s. 6d- 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev, Dean Plumptre, D.D., 
Wells. With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Work at Home and Abroad. Volume. Illustrated. 3s. 

Banyan's Pilgrim^s Progress (CasselTs Illustrated). Demy 4to, 
Illustrated throughout. 7s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, With Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Child's Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illustraiions. 2is. 

Child's Bible, The, With 200 Illustrations. MS^'^ Thousand. 7s. 6d. 

Church at Home, The. A Sti^ries of Short Sermons, By the Rt. Rev. 

Rowley Hill, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. 5s. 
Dictionary of Religion, The* An Encyclopedia of Christian and other 

Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical 

Terms, History, Biography, &c. &c- By the Rev. William Bemiam, 

B.D. Cloth, 2is. ; Roxburgh, 25s- 
Dore Bible. With 230 Illustrations by Gustave Dor6. Cloth, £1 10s. 
Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 

D.D., F.R.S. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s, ; morocco, £2 3S. 
Popular Edition, Complete in One Volume, cloth» 6s.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 
Family Prayer-Book, The, Edited by Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., 

and Rev, S. Martin, Extra crown 4to, doth, 5s. ; morocco, l8s. 

Geikie, Cunningham, D.D., Works by: — 

Hours with the Bible- Six Vols,, 6s, each. 

Entering on Life. 3s. 6d, 

The Precious Promises, 2s. 6d. 

The Exgltsh Reformation. 5s- 

Old Testament Characters. 6s. 

The Life and Words of Christ. Two Vols., cloth, 30s. Stuhntsi^ 
Edition. Two Vols., 16s, 
Glories of the Man of Sorrows, The, By Rev. H, G. Bonavia Hunt, 

F.R,S.. Ed» ; Evening preacher at St, James's, Piccadilly, 2s, 6d. 

Gospel of Grace, The. By a Lindesie. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

** Heart Chords," A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 



My Father. 

My Bible. 

My Work for God. 

My Object in Life. 



My Aspirations, 

My Emotional Life, 

My Body. 

My SouK 

My Growth in Divine Life. 



My Hereafter, 

My \\"alk witJi Gotl, 

My Aids to the Divine Life. 

My Sources of Streii^Ui, 



Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Mapuals on the Religious 
Difliculties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. TeignmoutH Shore, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Cloth, is. each. 

Creation. By the Lord Bishop of | MiracT-F-S. By the Rev, Brownlow 
Carlisle. Maitland, M.A. 

THE Divinity of Ohr Lorp. By Prayer, By the Rev. T. Teig:innoiuh 

the Lord Bishop of Derry. ^ Shore, M.A. 

^ ^ THE ResURREC'1 ION. By the Lord 

THE Morality OF the old Thsta- Archbishop of Yurk. 

MENT. By the Rev. NewinaEi Thh Atuxemen J-. By the Lord Bishop 

Smyth, D-D. of Peterborou^^h. 

Lay Texts for the Young. In English and French. By Mrs. Richard 
Strachey. 2s. 6d, 
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Life of Christ, The, By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Ii_Li:sTRA'ri-:D Enri lox. with about 300 Original IlhistrationJv, 

Extra crown 4to, cloth, i:jilt edges, 2is. ; morocco antique, 42s, 
LiBKARV Enri'ioN. U'wo \\y\s. Cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s. 

Bijol; l'2nrnox. Five Volumes, in box, los, 6d. the set. 

Popular Edition', in One Vol, Svo^ cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt ecj^cs, 
7s. 6d, ; l^ersian morocco, gilt edges, los, 6d, ; tree-Cvilf, 15s. 

Marriage Ring, The. By William Laxdels, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 6s, ; morocco, 8s, 6d, 

Moses and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science, 
By the Rev. Saml'kl Kinns, Ph,D,, F.R,A.S. Illustrated. Cheap 
E'Ht ofi^ 6s, 

Music of the Bible, The, By J, Staixek, M.A,, Mus, Doc, 2s, 6d. 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The- Edijed 
by the Rt, Rev, C, J. Ellicott, D.l)., Lord Bishop of Cilouccstt.M' 
and Bristol, In 'I'hree Volumes, 21s, each, 

Vob E — The Four Gospels, 

Vol. IE— The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians- 

Vol. III. — The remaining Books of the New Testament. 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, The, Edited 
by the Right Rev, C. J. Ju.LicurT, U,l.>., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Brissol, Complete in 5 Vols-^ 21s. each. 

Vol. L — Genesis to Numbers. Vol. Ill, — Kings L to Esther, 



Vol. IE — Deuteronomy to 
Samuel IE 



Vol, IV.— Job to Isaiah. 

Vol, V, —Jeremiah to Malachi. 



Patriarchs, The. By the late Rev. W, Hanna, D.D., and the Ven. 
Archdeacon NokHis, B.I), 2s, 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wvlie, LL.D. 

Contahiing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols,, 27s, 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. 250 high-class Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 

Sacred Poems, The Book of. Edited by the Rev, Canon Bavxes, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T, Tek;n3.iouth Shore, M.A, 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farkak, 
D.D,, F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition, Two Vols,, cloth, 24s. ; morocco, 42s, 

Illustrated EDrnox, complete in One Volume, with about 300 
Illustrations, ;^i is, ; morocco, £2 2s. 

Popular Edition, One Volume, 8vo, rloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt ed^cs, 
7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Secular Life, The Gospel of the. Sermons preached at Oxford. By 
the Hon. W. H, Fkemantle, Canon of Canterbury, 5s. 

Sermons Preached at Westminster Abbey. By Alfred Barhv, 
D.D,, D.C.L., Primate of Australia, 5s. 

Shall We Know One Another.^ By the Rt, Rev. J. C Ryle, D.D,, 

Bishop of Liverpool, Nezu and E7ila?-j^ed Edition. Cloth limp, is, 

Simon Peter: His Life, Times, and Friends. By E. Hodder. 5s. 

Twilight of Life, The, Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 
Aged. By the Rev. John Ellerton, M,A. is. 6d. 

Voice of Time, The. By John Stroud. Cloth gilt, is. 
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Alphabet, CasselTs Pictorial- 3s. 6d, 

Algebra, The Elements of. By Prof. Wallace, M.A, is. 
Arithmetics, The Modern School, By Geokce Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. 
With Test Cards. {List on application.) 

Book'Keeping. By Theodohe Jones. For Schoolsj 2s, ; cloth, 3s. 
For the Million, 2s. ; cloth, 3s, Books for Jones's System, 2S. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, MA. 2s, 6d. 

Commentary, The New Testament, Edited by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bktstol, Handy Volume Eci'tion, 
St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St, Mark, 3s. St, Luke, 3s, 6d, St. John, 
3s- 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. 6d, Komans, 2s. 6d, Corinthians 
L and IL,3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippians, 3s. ColossiaiKS, 
Thessalonians, and Timothy, 3s. Titus, Philemon, Ht.'brcus, anil 
James, 3s. Peter, Jude, and John, 3s. The Kevekttiun, 3s. An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d, 

Commentary, Old Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume P^dition. Genesis^ 3s- 6d, P^xodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. 

Numbers, 2S- 6d. Deuierononiy, 2s. 6d. 
Copy-Books, CasselPs Graduated. Eighteen Books. 2d. each. 
Copy-Books, The Modern School, Tiv-'lve Books. 2d, each. 
Drawing Books, CasselTs New Standard- 7 I!ouk-. 2d, each. 
Drawing Books, Superior, 4 Books. Price 5s, each. 
Drawing Copies, CasselPs Modern School Freehand, First Grade, 

is. ; Second Grade, 2s- 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's New Standard. Seven Books. 2d, each. 
Electricity, Practical, By Prof. W. E. Avhtqn, 7s, 6d, 
Energy and Motion: A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. 

By William Paige, iM.A. lUustratcd, is- 6d, 
English Literature, First Sketch of. New and Ejilarged Edition. 

By Prof- Moi-^LEY. 7s, 6d, 
Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A, is- 
Euclid, The First Four Books of. In paper, 6d, ; cloth, gd. 
Flower Painting, Elementary, With Eight Coloured Plates and Wood 

Engravings, Crown 410, cloth, 3s. 
French Reader, CasseU's Public SchooL By Guillaume S. 

CONKAD, 2s. 6d. 

French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Rei'ised Edition. Parts L 
and IL, each 2s. 6d, ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

French -English and English- French Dictionary, E7itirely New 
and E7ila7'gci Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific Manuals- By the Rev, Prof. 
Galbraith, M.A-, and the Rev. Frof. Haughton, M.l)., DX\L. 
Arithmetic, 3s. 6d, — Plane Trigonometry, 2s, 6d, — Euclid, Boo'.^s L, 
IL, IIL, 2s- 6d.— Books IV., V,, VL, 2s. 6d. ^Mathematical Tables* 
3S. 6d.— Mechanics, 3s, Cd,— Natural Philosophy, 3s. 6d,— Optics, 
2S- 6d, — Hydrostatics, 3s, 6d. — Astronomy, 5s.— Steam ELngine, 3s. 6d. 
—Algebra, Part L, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; Complete, 7s. 6d.— Tides and 'J'idal 
Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

German-English and English-German Dictionary. Entirely Neiv 
and Revised Edition. 3s- 6d- 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. Jagst. Illustrated, is. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. Heinemann, is, 6d. 

Handbook of New Code of Regulations. By John F. Moss. is. 

Historical Course for Schools, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout. 

L— Stories from English History, is. II.— The Simple Outline of 
Entjiish History, is, 3d. IIL— The Class Historv of England, 2s. 6d. 

Latin-English Dictionary, Cassell's. EyJ.K. V. Makchant, M.A. 
3s. 6d« 
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Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By J. R. Beard, 
D.D., and C Beard, B.A. Crown 8vo, 914 pp., 3s- 6d. 

Little Folks' History of England. By ISA Ckaig-Knox. With 30 

Illustrations, is. 6d, 
Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School 

and Home Use, By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Marlborough Books : — Arithmetir: Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, 
IS. 6d. French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2S, 6d. German 
Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Leslie, is. 

New Code, Handbook of. By J, Moss, is, ; cloth, 2S. 

Popular Educator, Cassell's- Neiu and Tho7-onghly Revised Edition. 
Illustrated throughout. Complete in Six Vols,, 5s, each. 

Physical Science, Intermediate Text-Book of. By F, H, Bowman, 
D.Sc, F-R.A,Sm F.L.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. Carefully graduated, extremely in- 
teresting, and illustrated throughout. {List on application.') 

Readers, CasseU's Historical. Illustrated throughout, printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. {List on application.^ 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. Each con- 
taining 48 pages, including 8 pages in colours, 4d, each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H, O, Arnold-Foestek, witfi Preface by the 
late Right Hon. W. E, Forsteh, M.P. is, 6d. 

Readers, The Modern Geographical, illustrated throughout, and 
strongly bound in cloth, {List on application.) 

Readers, The Modern School, Illustrated, {List 071 application,) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Cassell's Illustrated, is. 

Right Lines ; or, Form and Colour. With Illustrations, is. 

School Bank Manual, By Agnes Lambert. Price 6d, 

School Manager's Manual. By F. C, Mills, M-A. is. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Use, 5 Books, Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Courthope Bowen, M,A. 

Illustrated. 3s, 6d. Also issued in Three Books, is. each. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J, D. Morell, LL.D, is. 

Technical Manuals, CasselPs. Illustrated throughout ;— 

Handraiiing and Staircasing, 3s- 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, 2S.— Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s. —Car- 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d. — Gothic Stonework, 3s, 
— Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2S. — Linear Drawmg and 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s. 6d,— Machinists and Eng^ccrs, 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d.— Metal Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s. — Model 
Drawing, 3s.— Orthographical and Isometrical Projection, 2s. — Practical 
Perspective, 3s.— Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s. — Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R, *S. Ball, LL,D., 2s, — Systematic Drawing and Shadinfif, 2S. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. Four Vols, 6s, each. New and Cheap 
Edition^ in Four Vols., 5s, each 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R,S,, and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc, M.A. Illustrated throughout :— 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof, Hummel, 5s,— Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, 4s. 6d,— Steel and Iron, by W, H, 
Greenwood, F.C.S,, MT,C,E., &c., 5s.— Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. Bright McLaren, 4s. 6d,— Design in Textile 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s, 6d. —-Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
Perry, M,E., 3s. 6d.— Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof, Smith, 3s. 6d, A Prospectus on application. 

Test Cards, Cassell's Combination. In sets, is, each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 



Selections from Cassdl % Company*s Publicaiions, 




00ka for ^oun0 ^^eople. 



Books for Young People. Illustrated, Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 



Under Bayard's Bancer. ^y 

Henry Frith, 

The King:*s Command; A Story 
for G-irla. By Ma^^g-ie SyniiT>^''oii. 

For Fortune and G-lory : ^ Story 
of tlie Soudan War. By Lewis 
Hough. 

The Tales of the Sixty Man- 
darins- By P. V» Ramnsu-nmi 
Raju. With an hitrodiiction by 
Prof, Henry Morley. 



"Follow My Leader;*' or, the 
Boys of Templeton, By Talbot 
Bailies Reed, 

The Romance of Invention* By 

James Burnley. 

The Champion of Odin ; or. Viking 

Life in the Bays of Old. By J, 

Fred. Hodgetts. 
Bound by a Spell : or, the Hunted 

Witch of the Forest. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Greene. 



Books for Young People. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d, each. 



A "World of Girls : The Story of 
a School. By I^ T- Meade, 

Lost among White Africans : 
A Boy's Adventures on the 
ITpper Congo. By David Ker. 

Freedom'B Sword; A Story of 
the Days of Wallace ai:d 
Bruce. By Annie S. Swan. I 

Perils Afloat and Brif^rands 



On Board the "Esmeralda:" or, 

Martin Leigh's Log. By John C, 
Hiitclieson. 

In Quest of Q-old: or, Under the 
Whanga Falls. By AhVed tt. 
Johnston, 

For Queen and King: or, the Loyal 
'Prentice, By Henry Frith. 

Ashore. By Alfred thves. 



The 



** Cross and Crown'' Series- Consisting of Stories founded on 
incidents which occurred during Religious Persecutions of Past 
Days, With Illustrations in each Book, printed on a tint, 2S. 5d. 
each. 



Strong to Suffer ; A Story of 
the Jews. By E. Wynne, 

Heroes of the Indian Empire; 
or. Stories of Valonr and 
Victory. By Krnest Foster. 

In Letters of Flame : A Story 
of the Waldenses. By C. L- 

Mat^aux, 
Through Trial to Triumph, By 
Madeline B. Hunt. 



By Fire and Sword: A Story of 
the Huguenots. By Thomas 
Arclier. 

Adam Hepburn's Vow: A Tale of 

Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 

No. Xlil.^ or. The Story of the 
Lost Vestal. A Tale of FarJy 
Christian DayS- By Emma Mar- 
shall. 



The "Log Cabin/^ Series. Hy Kuwakd S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Ilhistralions in each. C'rov\'n Svo, cloth, 2S. 6d. each. 

The Lost Trail. | Canip-Fire and Wigwam, j Footprints in the Forest. 



The '* Great River'' Series (uniform with the **Log Cabin" Series). 
By Edward S. Elljs. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Down the Mississippi. 1 Lost in the "Wilds. 

Up the Tapajos ; or, Adventures in Brazil. 

The ** Boy Pioneer '' Series. By Edu akd S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each. Book- Crown 8vo, cloth, 2S, 5d. each. 

'Net! on the River. A Tale of hidiaa 



Ned in the Woods. A Tale of 

Early Days in the West 



Ned in the Block House. A Story ol Pioneer LiJe in Kentucky. 

** Golden Mottoes " Series, The, Eacli Book containing 208 pr^ges, with 
Four full-page Original lliustratiuns. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, each; 

By the 



*' Nil Desperandum, 

Rev. F. Langbridge- 



j> 



"Bear and Forbear* 
Pitt. 

"Foremost if I Can," 
AUeridge. 



By Snrah 

By Helen 



*' Honour is my Guide," By Jeauie 

llenng {Mrs. Adams-Acton). 

" Aim at the Stu^e End/' By Eniilic 
Searchfield, 

"He Conqixers who Endures," liy 
the Auth:;r of "May Cunningham's 
Trial," fi;c 



Selections from Cassell & Company's PubHcations, 



Half-Crown Story Books. 

Arm-Chair Stories. 

Little Hinges. 

Margaret's Enemy. 

Pep's Perplexiiies- 

Notable Snipwrecks. 

Golden Days. 

Wonders of Common Things. 

Little Empress Joan, 

Truth, will Out. 

The "Chimes" Series. Each 
on every page, and bound in 

Eible Chimes, 
Daily Chimes, 



At the South Pole, Cheap Hdttion. 

Soldier and Patriot (George Wasli- 

iugton). 
Picture of Sehool Life and Boy* 

hood. 
The Young Man in the Battle of 

Life. By the Rev, Dr. Landcls, 
The True Glory of W oman. By the 
Rev, Dr. Lsndels. 

containing 64 pages, with Illustrations 
Japanese morocco, is. 



Holy Chimes. 

Old WorM Chimes, 



Library of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys, 2s, 6d. each. 

Wonderful Adventui'es. Wonders of Water. 

"Wonders of Animal Instinct, W^onderful Escapes, 

W^onders of Architecture. Bodily Strength and Skill. 

Wonders of Acoustics, Wonderful Balloon Ascents. 



Three and Sixpenny Library o 

Irated and bound in cloth gilt, 

Jane Austen and her Works, 

Mission Life in Greece and 
Palestine. 

The Dingy House at Kensing- 
ton, 

The Homance of Trade. 

The Three Homes, 

School Girls, 

Deepdale Vicarage. 



The Home Chat Series- Ali 

Boards, 3s. 6d. each. Cloth, 

Half-Hours with Early Ex- 
plorers. 
Stories about Animals, 
Stories about Birds. 

Books for the Little Ones. 

Xthymes for the Young Polk, 

By Wiliiain Alling-h.uii. BctUuifuliy 
Illiistratcd, 3s. 6d. 

The Little Doings of some 
Little Folks. By Chatty Cheer- 
ful, llhistrated. Ds, 

The Sunday Scrap Book. Witli 
One Thousand Scripture Pictures. 
Boards, 5s,; cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Daisy Dtmple*s Scrap Book, 

Containinjj about 1,000 Picture^. 
Boards, 5s.; cloth ^It, 7s. 6d, 
Little Folks' Picture Album, 
With 168 I.ar^e Pictures, 5s, 

Little Folks' Picture Gallery 

With 150 Illustrations- 5s. 

Books for Boys. 

Captain Trafalgar ; A Story of the 
Mexican Guir By W. Westall 
Illustrated, 6s. 

Kidnapped. By K, I.. Stevenson. 5s. 

King Solomon's Mines. By II. 
Rider Haggard. 5s, 

The Phantom City- By W. A\'es- 
tall. 6s. 

Treasure Island. By R. L, Ste- 
venson, Illustrated, 6s. 



f Standard Tales, &c. All UIus- 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

In Duty Bound, 

The Half Sisters. 

Peggy Of^livie's Inheritance, 

The Family Honour. 

Esther West. 

Working to Win, 

Krilof andhis Fables, By W, R. S. 

Ralston, M.A. 
Fairy Tales, By Prof. Moriey. 

Illustrated throughout- Fcap. 4to. 
gilt edges, 5s. each, 

\ Paw^s and Claws. 
Home Chat. 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home* 

Around and About Old England. 



The Old Fairy Tales. With Orii^h-Hl 

JUustratioas. Boirds^ Is, ; clothe 
IB. tid- 

My Diary- With 12 Coloured Pl;itcs 

r\ud 366 W<io<.lciits, Is, 
The Story of Kobin Hood. With 

ColdurctI lUustratioiis, 28, 6d. 

The Pilgrim^s Progress. With 

Coloured Illustrations. 2s, 6d, 

Wee Little Rhymes. Is. 6d, 
Little One's Welcome. Is, 6d. 
Little Gossips. Is. 6d. 
Ding Dong Bell. Is. 6d. 
Clover Blossoms, 2s. 
Christmas Dreams. 2s, 



Modern Explorers. By Thomas Frost, 

Illustrated, Gs, 
Famous Sailors of Former Times, 

By Clements Markham, Illustrated. 

2s. 6d. 

Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 

Bv Dn Gordon Stables, M,D., R.N, 
Illustrated, 68. 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. By Dr. 

Gordon Stables, R.N. IlUistraled, 5s, 



CASSELL ^ COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York 

di Melboumt^ 



